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NOTES 
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‘* T RAGE (like the man in the song) ; 
Find me a TRAITOR,” thou saidst, 
** One upon whom I may spit 
And let myself filthily loose !” 


They did thy bidding : they forged 
A merciless gin of deceits, 

And trapped thee a Traitor to love— 
Soldier, Alsatian, Jew ! 


And the years of thy joy of him— 
Red years filched out of hell, 
Years of unthinkable shame— 
Are ended and gone to their place. 


So that thou criest, ‘‘ Alas, 
Now am I cheated and robbed ; 


My toothsome Traitor goes free!” ... 
O Tiger, O Jackal, O Ape ! 


T. W. H. C. 
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WE are now drawing near the last act of the Dreyfus 
tragi-comedy, and French militarism is doing its best to 
maintain the truth of Heine’s dictum that all Frenchmen 
are actors, and the worst are on the stage. Coquelin’s 
melodramatic fervour is but a poor thing in comparison 
with General Mercier’s limelight attitude and his stealthy 
aside—‘‘ The time will come—has come!” Even “la 
Bernhardt” cannot hold a candle to du Paty de Clam’s 
Veiled Lady, and she is pressed very hard by the latter’s 
successor, Ja Dame Blanche. Generals de Boisdeffre, 
Gonse, and Roget have still a few days left to pose after 
the manner of the conspirators in ‘‘ La Fille de Madame 
Angét,” and then the dénouement will give peace to every- 
one outside the bureaux of Za Libre Parole and L’Intran- 
sigéant, ° 


Wuat shape this dénouement is likely to take can be 
partially deduced from an announcement in Friday’s 
Times. ‘‘ We are ina position to state,” observes our 
contemporary, 


that, in addition to the communications of slight value 
enumerated in the Jordereau, more than 160 documents of 
considerable importance{were furnished to the German mili- 
tary attaché, Colonel Schwarzkoppen, at various times by 
Esterhazy, acting as intermediary for, and accomplice of, 
Henry. One of these documents contained detailed informa- 
tion relative to the general plan of mobilisation for the French 
army. The proceeds of this traffic were divided between 
Esterhazy and Henry. In Parisian diplomatic circles the 
latter was known to be the real traitor several months before 
his arrest and suicide ; and besides the Power most directly 
concerned—namely, Germany—more than one European 
Government received information to this effect early in 
1898. 


That the precious pair were not alone in this commerce 
is as good as proven. Henry had the courage to leave 
when the game was up; Esterhazy will have nothing of 
so simple a termination. He believes in sharing his 
infamy with his associates, no matter how high their 
position. His chance might have come had he had the 
daring to face the Court at Rennes ; but the gallant major 
has preferred to threaten in}London—a far safer employ- 
ment. 


Tue court-martial has really'!produced little that is 
new, save the interesting fact that Dreyfus never knew 
the late Colonel Henry, and that he had rather indiscreet 
relations with an Austrian lady who had the reputation 
of being a spy. It seems absurd that the President of the 
Court should pose so many questions about the dordereau, 
when he has Esterhazy’s confession that he is the author 
of that weird document. At present the secret dosszer, the 
work of the late detective Guenée, is ‘under examination. 
The few documents which relate to Dreyfus are forgeries, 
and the rest are composed of unspeakably filthy rumours 
associated with German agents. The Second Bureau of 
the French War Office is to be congratulated on its work. 
MM. Dérouléde and Millevoye are remarkably quiet, as 
they are flattering themselves with the hope that General 
Mercier’s mysterious document will avenge the honour of 
the army, and send Dreyfus back to the Ile du Diable. 
The curious will be anxious to know if Mercier’s trump 
card was prepared by Colonel Henry ; if it had the same 
result as the famous document, ce canatlle de D.—z.e. of 
marking a razor with a red stain—the world would not be 
surprised. 
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IN HYDE PARK 


*ArryY. ‘‘Parliament’s been and got perowged to the 
next Sessions, Bill!” 
Bit. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell yer they was no bloomin’ good? ” 


Mr. Kipitinc has explained that there are nine 
and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, and every 
single one of them is best. The explanation is recalled to 
mind by the assortment of newspaper reasons why 
M. Delcassé went to St. Petersburg. They have ranged 
from M. de Blowitz’ astonishing statement that the 
Tsar of all the Russias could only be prevented from 
abdicating by beholding the bended knee of a spectacled 
little Republican from the French Foreign Office, to the 
unblushing taradiddle that in the height of summer 
M. Delcassé was desirous of breaking the out-home time 
record between Paris and St. Petersburg. It only re- 
mained for the Chief of the Quai d’Orsay to authorise a 
representative of the Zemps ‘‘to deny absolutely a// the 
reports in circulation.” Now when David said in his haste, 
“‘ All men are liars,” he was, of course, thinking of 
diplomatists. But Bismarck, who knew something of lying 
and diplomacy, had this rule, ‘‘ When you want to be 
disbelieved, tell the truth.” Applying this hint, we confess 
ourselves rather inclined to accept M. Delcassé’s state- 
ment as to his trip being somewhat of a holiday one; 
France’s internal affairs not having been discussed with 
Count Muravieff, and Franco-Russian relations having 
been improved. For that would cover the theory, as 
expounded in these columns last week, that the overtures 
of the German Emperor, the Tsar’s visit to the Paris 
Exhibition, and the desire to obtain a little credit for the 
Ministry in the thick of the Dreyfus business, were the 
matters that took the holder of the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs to Russia. 


Ir William II. comes to this country in November, his 
objects are likely to be canvassed as closely as the 
reasons which took M. Delcassé to Muscovy. Great 
Britain and Germany are undoubtedly in a position to do 
one another many good and ill turns. So far as German 
courting of France is concerned, the Emperor may go 
much farther than raising his Paris Minister to the rank 
of First without exciting British susceptibilities. In 
Africa the points of friction seem to have been eliminated 
by the Anglo-German Agreement. In the Far East we 
have in Wei-hai-wei, which at a pinch we could, perhaps, 
give away to a friend without losing much, a lever not 
without its value in Afiglo-German as well as Anglo-Russian 
relations. We could understand Kaiser Wilhelm being 
desirous of having chats with four or five people in this 
country—with Lord Salisbury about the Near East and 
the New World, Lord Rosebery in view of the General 
Election, the builder of the Shamrock, the American 
Ambassador, and the Queen. Correspondents will have 
it that the question of the throne of Saxe-Coburg Gotha is 
still a live topic between their Majesties. For ourselves, we 
do not doubt that experience has taught the Lord of 
Potsdam many things, among them, probably, that his 
mother’s mother is a relative to be proud of, and that in 
her company even the cleverest may pick up valuable 
hints in government and the conduct of foreign relations. 


Tue later news from Peking fully confirms our view 
as to the probability of an ‘‘ alliance” between China and 
Japan. Inthe Chinese capital experts laugh at the idea 
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of a working combination between “a powerful mili 
nation ” like Japan and an ‘‘ inert mass” such as is China; 
the Tsung-Li-Yamen says that it knows nothing of any 
negotiations ; the Russian Minister is, nevertheless, re. 
ported to have warned it against too close an agreement 
with Japan. All this, as we say, makes for the belief that 
nothing much has been done. At the same time, we are 
unable to believe that Japan, conscious as she is of her 
own strength and the relative barrenness of her victories 
during the war, will feel inclined to stand aside, and let 
all the best things on the Mongol mainland be appropriated 
by Europeans. Yet no one can forecast what her exact 
policy will be. She has obviously three possible moves, 
She may succeed in realising her aims (1) by so inflaming 
Russian anxieties as to put up the price of her goodwill; 
(2) by playing off her own bat; or (3) by securing friends 
in the capitals west of St. Petersburg. 


It was reported the other week that the Shah was 
mad. Now the news comes from an excellent source 
—Berlin through Constantinople—that his Majesty is 
‘* seriously ill.” We should say that this means that the 
Sovereign at Teheran has become a negligible quantity. 
The fact lends further interest to the Euphrates Valley 
Railway question, for, great though the importance of the 
route through Asiatic Turkey may be, everybody who 
gives an hour’s thought to it must have at the back of his 
mind the extension of the line through Persia, India-wards, 
It is satisfactory to notice that the latest gossip from the 
Porte points to the Anglo-Hungarian Baghdad Railway 
project commending itself to the Sultan as against rival 
German and Russian schemes. It is even said British 
capitalists are to have Russian support! The Tsar's 
advisers argue that if the Railway is to be made by other 
than Russians it is better that they should be British, for 
then Russia would have only us to deal with, whereas, if 
Germany made the Railway, we should be inclined to 
support her, and that would be two against one. How 
shrewd is the Muscovite mind ! 


Tue Duchess of Albany, with the young Duke and her 
daughter, has arrived at Gotha, and for the next few 
years she intends residing in Germany. It is meet that, 
before the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha question drops out of 
the papers, public recognition should be made of the 
admirable part which the Duchess of Albany, whose 
son now becomes Duke Alfred’s heir, has played in 
this country. Our Royalties are very popular, but those 
who have watched the public career of Her Royal High- 
ness, and have had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with her private virtues, do not hesitate to speak of the 
Duchess in exceptionally eulogistic terms. She has lived 
exactly the life which became the wife of one of the most 
cultivated, thoughtful and humane princes we have ever 
had. ‘The public institutions for which she has laboured, 
and the functions in which she has taken part, have 
invariably been well chosen. To the education of women 
along true lines, she has been a discerning and devoted 
friend. Like her sister-in-law, Princess Louise, she has 
consistently set to Society a much needed lesson of sobriety 
in dress and simplicity of life. The Duchess’s announce- 
ment that she proposed to spend the most critical years of 
her son’s life with him in Germany is only what might 
have been expected of her, and when she has established 
her son in life in Germany, she will receive the heartiest 
welcome home to England. 
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Most newspaper readers probably skipped the little 
Reuter’s telegram in Wednesday’s paper stating that the 
Danish lock-out was ended. Yet, when one comes to 
think of it, there are few items in the general news of the 
week more worthy of attention. To start with, half the 
industrial population of the country was locked out. A 
similar state of things in Great Britain would affect ten 
million persons, or, say, twice the population of London. 
Note, also, the excellent way in which the men bore them- 
selves. There was no violence, and the locked-out 
workers, instead of spending their time lounging in the 
streets and beershops, took advantage of their enforced 
leisure to make “‘ personally conducted” visits to museums 
and art galleries, and to go in for University Extension 
lectures which, by their own request, were specially 
organised for them. Victory has been won by the strength 
and sobriety—in its widest sense—of trade-unionism in 
Denmark. There is, indeed, more than one matter in 
which King Christian’s subjects set us an example were 
we not too puffed up to see the good things in other lands. 
The foreigner has often good reason if he takes us for 
braggarts and ignoramuses when we are only thought- 
less. 


Mr. Justice NortH has spoken and a newspaper 
report is—for the time being at any rate—the property of 
the reporter, just as a translation from the French is the 
property of the translator. Wherefore Mr. John Lane, 
the publisher, who recently placed on the market a volume 
of Lord Rosebery’s speeches, dealing for the most part 
with literary themes, will have to stay his hand. For it 
appears that this volume was mainly composed from 
Times reports, which are the property of the reporter who 
is the property of the Zimes. The action proper has yet 
to be tried, and Mr. Justice North’s judgment is merely an 
interlocutory injunction and therefore not final, although 
sufficient for the day. Should the court ultimately uphold 
this decision, we fancy that the general public will be led 
to take a deeper interest in the matter. Why, it may well 
ask, shall not a speech be viewed in the same light as a 
lecture or sermon? Surely no one will claim that a 
lecture or sermon can be made the property of the casual 
reporter for the mere trouble of taking a copy in short- 
hand. This parallel seems to us far truer than Mr, 
Justice North’s comparison with the translator from one 
tongue into another. 


A pivorce case which Mr. Justice Bucknill, without 
exaggeration, calls ‘‘ astounding” has just revealed some 
strange facts. It appears that Mrs. Drummond Wolff, a 
lady of forty-five, was in fear of a prosecution for perjury, 
and was on the verge of bankruptcy. According to state- 
ments made in the case the only way out of the difficulty 
Was an instant marriage. At the suggestion of a lady 
friend, a Captain Adams stepped valiantly into the breach. 
He had never seen the proposed bride, but he promised to 
marry her, and in a week he did it. They never co- 
habited, the wife never used her husband’s name, and 
her husband never contributed anything to her support. 
The sole object of the marriage was to save the lady. 
The case was a presentation of a petition by Captain 
Adams for divorce from his wife, and this was granted 
upon the ground of adultery. It would be interesting to 
know under what conceivable circumstances marriage 
could make any difference to the chance of prosecution 
for perjury. The lady’s identity was not concealed, for 
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she never used her husband’sname. Anyhow, the captain 
has proved that the spirit of chivalry is still with us. It is 
an historical fact that Sir Thomas More, out of down- 
right politeness, married an elder sister though he far 
preferred the younger. This was the record hitherto. 
But the captain has broken it. 


Are the people of East Anglia awake to the fact that 
the Admiralty propose to do them honour by stationing a 
naval training-ship at Harwich and that this port will 
probably become to Chatham and Sheerness what Spit- 
head is to Portsmouth? The original intention was to 
take the training-ship Ganges from Falmouth and place it 
at Harwich, and there is really little to urge against the 
change. Plymouth, the headquarters of the training 
service, is almost as much a part of Cornwall as of 
Devonshire, and there is only a sentimental reason in 
favour of a training-ship at Falmouth. It is true that 
Cornwall supplies a larger proportion of boys tothe Navy 
than any other county, but there is no reason for thinking 
that this source of supply would be injured if the lads had 
to take train to Plymouth to be finally entered. Pressure, 
however, may lead the Admiralty to retain the ship at the 
Cornish port, but in that case it is to be hoped that 
another ship will be fitted up for the entry of East 
Anglian boys. It would tend to increase the interest 
which is takenin the Navy. It is absurd that there should 
not be a ship on this portion of the coast. 


NAVAL officers hoped that before Parliament rose an 
opportunity would occur to discuss the question of the 
victualling of the men of the Navy. The present in- 
adequate and inconvenient arrangements are condemned 
by officers and men alike. The meal hours are an 
anachronism, and the food is so lacking in variety, and 
often inferior in quality, that the most careful men have 
to spend out of their pay as much as ten or fifteen 
shillings a month in supplementing the official rations. 
On the Mediterranean Station matters are even worse, for 
there the men are exclusively served by bumboatmen 
whose charges certainly do not err on the side of modera- 
tion. Moreover, the bumboatmen are foreigners. Ata 
time when the labour market is so crowded, surely the 
authorities could see their way to encourage the em- 
ployment of British capital, British goods and British 
labour in catering for the needs of the greatest of our 
squadrons. 


THovuGH it was not until the morning of Friday in last 
week that the first news of the victory of the British or 
‘““B” Fleet became known, the issue of the manceuvres 
which began on the previous Saturday was no longer in 
doubt at ten o’clock on the Monday night, for at that time 
Sir Compton E. Domvile, the admiral of the British Fleet, 
had secured his quarry and was leisurely making his way 
back to Milford Haven in company with his ships. He 
had nothing to fear. Owing to one of those holes that 
invariably occur in all rules of manceuvres, one third-class 
cruiser led four superior British cruisers a mad quadrille, 
quite an irregular quadrille, for half an hour because the 
rules were not framed so as to settle such an encounter. 
The whole affair from beginning to end, a matter of sixty 
hours, involved no more manceuvring than is used by a 
small boy who is sent by his mother to fetch a loaf of 
bread from a baker and bring it back as quickly as pcs- 
sible. He knows that there are certain other small boys 
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in the district who would, if they could, interfere with 
him, but he also knows that they are unaware which 
baker’s shop he will visit, and he is quite sure that if it 
comes to a question of fisticuffs, he will not be the one to 
be defeated. This in a nutshell is what occurred. The 
two fleets never met. 


Anp what lessons have been learnt from the manoeuvres? 
One of the objects was to show how best to utilise cruisers 
in conjunction with a fleet. If any lesson has been learnt 
it is the old one which Nelson recognised exactly one 
hundred years ago, that a fleet needs as many frigates or 
cruisers as possible. Some claim that the wireless tele- 
graphy experiments were a revelation. They were full of 
interest, but they merely confirmed previous opinions. The 
system may be of the greatest advantage in naval warfare, 
but the enemy may tap the messages, and against this 
danger there is at present no safeguard, for any code is 
liable to become known to an enemy. The main lesson 
appears to be that with the aid of this system, when im- 
proved, an admiral can manage with fewer cruisers than 
has hitherto been considered essential. But this is not a 
matter for congratulation, for it may be found that 
cruisers, of which we have built a larger number than any 
probable combination of Powers, are of less value, after a 
certain proportion between them and battleships has been 
established, than we had previously hoped. An incidental 
lesson there is, too, for the opponents of the water-tube 
boiler. The superiority of the new type of boiler over the 
old Scottish variety has been so completely established 
that there should be no further excuse for argument, be 
the trade interests what they may. But while the year’s 
manceuvres have left many probiems unsolved, they have 
smartened up officers and men in their warlike tasks, and 
rendered them better fit to acquit themselves as men of war 
when the occasion arises. 


IMPERIAL MEDICINE 


THREE months ago THE OUTLOOK brought no little wrath 
upon its head by descanting on ‘‘ Our Incompetent Com- 
mons.” To-day the Parliamentary curtain is down, and 
all men give a sigh of relief. For it has been a good deal 
of a farce this six months past—the showy parade of 
party badges long since washed a dirty drab, the noisy 
shouting of political war-cries which the living issues of 
to-day have left empty and pointless. Three puny para- 
graphs in the Queen’s Speech tell the tale. A Glorification 
of London Vestries Bill; a Clerical Tithes Bill; a Bill for 
the Encouragement of Agricultural and Technical Educa- 
tion in Ireland—excellent in its way, but far below the 
pressing needs of the whole Kingdom; another little half- 
hearted tinkering with the great Education question ; and 
a Bill ‘‘ for securing the purity of certain articles of food 
and drugs”—to wit, butter and margarine. For this, 
and little more than this, 670 gentlemen, gathered from 
the four corners of the United Kingdom, have, or are 
credited with having, for 120 days and nights spun end- 
less words and marched through miles of stifling lobbies. 
Were this United Kingdom a Utopia such expensive 
amusement might be passed by uncomplainingly ; but it is 
another matter when one sees preventable poverty, 
misery, and unloveliness crowding in upon us on every 
hand ; the fraudulent money-lender unhampered, the wild- 
cat financier encouraged, the low-flash oil merchant left 
to gloat in peaceful greed over his 253 victims since 1890. 
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A thousand and one other evils cry aloud for remedy, 
and a thousand and one crooked places in the social, in. 
dustrial, and agricultural life of these islands neeg 
smoothing out. How, in the face of all this, can we smile 
approvingly upon a legislature that saunters complacently 
through half a year, setting hardly one single furrow 
straight ? 

Happily, diseased humanity has other physicians than 
the politician; and it is a relief to turn from the long- 
drawn-out futilities of St. Stephen’s to another Parliament 
which is doing something to make the world, little by little, 
a sweeter place to live in. At Portsmouth last week the 
great Congress of Doctors—the British Medical Associa- 
tion—lifted one corner of the veil behind which the conflict 
with human suffering is ever being waged with a quiet 
courage and persistence beyond all praise. From this body, 
not of sanitary inspectors and health officers, but of 
country doctors, general practitioners, and city surgeons 
from all parts of the Three Kingdoms, we learn 
of the progress of the fight with two of the worst 
enemies of the race—tuberculosis, the White Plague 
of the North, and malaria, the Swamp Demon and 
the bitterest and deadliest foe of the white man in the 
South. Two whole days were spent upon the first of 
these in the largest and most attractive section of the 
Congress, and nearly as much upon the other in the 
section on Tropical Diseases. And it was curious to note 
how throughout almost every reference to drugs and 
‘* sure cures’ was received with a spirit bordering upon 
impatience ; something better than mere ‘‘ patching up” 
was now in sight, something big with hope for humanity— 
viz. prevention, nay, even possibly complete extermina- 
tion of these two dread terrors. Already the death-rate 
from tuberculosis has been cut in two by improved sanitary 
surroundings, already the rate of consumption has been 
proved to vary directly with the number of inhabitants in 
each house, of lodgers in each room, which last factor 
accounts for England’s death-rate being the lowest in 
Europe. Already the stamping out of tuberculosis in the 
cattle of a district has become an accomplished fact, and 
the herds have been kept absolutely free from the disease 
for years in succession, where previously they were riddled 
with it. And the same has been done for our near 
cousins, the apes, in the Schénbrunnen Gardens, at 
Vienna. 

Speaker after speaker among these cool-blooded, hard- 
headed men of practical experience expressed the belief 
that, even within their lifetime, consumption would be- 
come a rapidly disappearing, if not extinct, disease. The 
methods to be employed? The purest of food, rigidly 
inspected and plenty of it, good housing and ventilation, 
careful training of patients how to avoid spreading the 
disease, and, above all, life in the openair. And any pure 
country air will do. There was a perfect chorus of un- 
animity that one climate was superior to another only in 
the extent to which it tempted the patient to live in the 
open air. But if the sufferer resolutely sets himself to 
live, eat, sleep in open verandahs, or with no glass in his 
windows, in any climate, no matter how cold or even 
damp, if properly protected by wraps, the disease can be 
arrested, provided, of course, that it has not reached too 
advanced a stage. Almost as good results have been 
obtained near Edinburgh as in the Riviera. Sanatoria 
at home are the crying need, especially for the workers. 
A man who is cured only as long as he stays in the 
mountains or the sub-tropics is scarcely half cured. A 
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cure in the climate in which he has to live is now the aim— 
and a perfectly feasible one. 

As to the Scourge of the Tropics, the prospects are 
almost equally bright. Ever since malaria was proved by 
Laveran to be due to an amceboid organism, a minute 
animal parasite in the blood, the problem has been exer- 
cising pathologists, how is it introduced? Scarcely a 
year ago an answer was suggested by Major Ross, and 
the truth was rapidly corroborated by Grassi and Bignami 
in Italy, that it was through the bite of mosquitoes. 
Before long the particular species was detected, and two 
or three of these were ‘‘loaded”’ by being permitted to 
bitea man suffering from malaria and then placed upon 
the skin of a soldier who bravely volunteered for the 
experiment. In less than a fortnight the man, who had 
never had malaria or lived in an ague district, developed 
a well-marked malarial fever. And this has been re- 
peated by several observers. Now having found the 
guilty party, the next thing is to exterminate him if 
possible. While the Congress was sitting a party of 
students, with Major Donald Ross at its head, was 
rolling in the Bay of Biscay on their way to Sierra 
Leone to solve this very problem. Most fortunately the 
guilty species (it rejoices in the name of Anopheles claviger) 
isnot the common ‘‘ skeeter,” who breeds in any puddle, 
but a rarer variety, restricted to its breeding-spots. The 
plan of the expedition is to hunt out all these pools in a 
given area, and then, by poisoning the water with various 
drugs, see if they can cut off the supply of mosquitoes. 
The first ‘‘ drug ” to be tried is crude petroleum, a very 
small amount of which will cover a large surface of water 
with a film intensely poisonous to the larva of mosquitoes, 
and through which they can hardly breathe. Remarkable 
results have been secured with it in America and Italy in 
ridding summer resorts of these insect pests. One species, 
however, has been found so disgustingly foresighted as to 
possess two flexible breathing tubes, which he can thrust 
up through the film and reach the air above; but, luckily, 
itis not anopheles. Get the mosquitoes under control and 
malaria will soon be a thing of the past. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: 
THE CHIEF RABBI 


lx Valentine’s Jewish Almanac his style and title is given 
thus: ‘* The Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, Chief Rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire.” 
There is, indeed, a fine Imperial ring about the designa- 
tion; compared with it even that of his great confrére, 
Zadoc Kahn, as ‘‘Grand Rabbin de France” dwindles 
away to a mere parochial whisper. But there is no forced 
g§tandiloquence about the name; it is every whit com- 
mensurate with the importance of the office. The Chief 
Rabbi of England holds the premier ecclesiastic position 
throughout the Jewish world; and should there arise 
some great call for the religious consolidation of universal 
Jewry, the Britannic Rabbinate will, by common acclaim, 
be endowed with apostolic prestige. 


And the man in whom this high function is so worthily 
vested? Himself the son of his predecessor, who was 
honoured with the intimate friendship of 
the late Prince Consort, he has, if that 
were possible, risen superior to his tra- 
As heir designate he has enjoyed from an early 
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period the advantage of knowing his aim in life and of con- 
centrating all his faculties upon its consummation. And 
he was no less favoured by nature. In him is found that 
happiest of racial amalgams—Teutonic vigour and Oriental 
subtlety. And indeed, without his physical capacity for 
work, his quick, keen grasp of affairs, he could never 
cope with half the work before him; for what mental 
athleticism—one might almost say acrobatism—must be 
presupposed in a man who is steeped to the finger-tips 
in Western culture, and who, at the same time, has 
to deal with century-rooted survivals, not in an em- 
pirically antiquarian spirit, but as living actualities? 
One morning you may find him at Marlborough House, 
there to deliberate with the finest intellects in the land 
how best to apply the canons of our latest-day philan- 
thropy to suffering humanity. In the afternoon he will 
probably preside at the Beth Din—the Jewish Sessions— 
to adjudicate on inter-communal disputes according to a 
code contemporary with the Exodus, or to test the 
immaculateness of the Halafim, the ritual slaughter- 
knives, by the same process by which Aaron—the High 
Priest of whom he is a direct descendant—ensured a more 
merciful dispatch of the Temple sacrifices. And through 
it all is apparent his conscientiousness, his earnestness of 
purpose. He knows it is due to himself that he should 
take the most trivial occasion seriously. A sermon of his 
to a congregation of East-End operatives will be as finely 
thought out and wrought out, as instinct with conviction 
and sincerity, as was his memorable address on the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Queen’s reign, which he knew would 
be reported in every important metropolitan and provincial 
paper. The same spirit will prompt him to forego his well- 
merited repose one festival evening because intelligence 
has reached the Anglo-Jewish Association that a handful 
of Jews are being rough-handled in some obscure corner 
of the Levant; he will walk from Moorgate to West- 
minster—walk, because it is prohibited to use a conveyance 
ona sacred day—in order to prevail upon the Foreign 
Secretary, and that successfully, to take the poor wretches 
under the sheltering wing of Her Majesty’s Government. 


What mainly helps the Chief Rabbi to get through his 
overwhelming task is that he rules absolute. He has no 
constitutional conclave on which he need 
waste time and energy in explaining his 
motives and methods. The Council of 
Ministers, which he convokes spasmodically, rests on so 
indefinite a basis that scarcely any one beyond its own 
members is aware of its existence. At the time of his 
appointment it was suggested to saddle him with a 
consistory ; but the good sense of the community rebelled 
against the absurdity of entrusting a man with a most 
precious charge and then starting him off with a vote of 
want of confidence. The community has had reason to 
be grateful to itself. The giant has been able to do his 
work, because he has plenty of elbow-room, because 
there are no meddlesome pigmies running in and out 
between his legs and crippling him with the fear of in- 
advertently crushing any one of them under foot. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that he has become a good 
deal of the autocrat ; this autocracy, however, is not the 
outcome of an arbitrary disposition, but the calm, rational 
self-belief of a man who has seen most of his conclusions 
brilliantly vindicated. 

Curiously enough, his assumption of the dictatorial, 
which at one time came near to being a grievance, has an 
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almost paradoxical counterfoil. His detractors—that 
sine gud non of true merit—accuse him of being a con- 
cessionist, time-serving and inconsistent. This charge is 
a libel on a provident opportunism, which should be 
accounted to him as his greatest virtue. To the casual 
observer the Jewish community presents a smooth surface ; 
it appears to be free from the internal convulsions which 
agitate other denominations. This isa great fallacy. Of 
late sectarianism has been making rapid strides in English 
Judaism. It has manifested itself in religious hypo- 
chondriacs, whose souls seem to be in a chronic state of 
valetudinarianism, at the one extreme, and the most 
sturdy dogmatism at the other. And between the 
Sunday Sabbatarians of Hampstead and the Spitalfields 
Machasiké Hadass—those Calvinist ‘‘ strengtheners of the 
Law ”—there are intermediate gradations even harder to 
manipulate because less well defined. The danger that 
threatens is not that of mere liturgic disintegration ; it 
hardly matters by what watchword one is admitted into 
Heaven. But the schism may go further and invade the 
domain of social, educational, and charitable organisa- 
tions ; and even if this fear prove groundless, the strained 
relationship of consciences that hold strongly to their 
individual tenets cannot but exercise a pernicious influence 
on the ends to be achieved. 

It has always been the policy of the Chief Rabbi to 
obviate such a deplorable culmination. In so doing he 
has not allowed himself to be daunted by the bogey 
of misconstruction. He has made compromises, even to 
the apparent detriment of his authority. A far-sighted 
diplomat, he is a master in the art of conciliation; and 
being, as it were, the focus at which all the most dis- 
similar elements in Judaism touch, he has lost no oppor- 
tunity in bringing about a better understanding. He is 
thus a strong unifying and centripetal force, working 
quietly, and therefore more effectively, to aid his com- 
munity in maintaining, amid its Gentile surroundings, 
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the dignified position to which it has lifted itself by 
generations of laborious effort. And when one day the 
Jews of England undertake the proud réle, to which cir. 
cumstances seem shaping them more and more, the 
vile of playing the big brother to their co-religionists 
abroad, much of the credit will be due to the influence of 
Hermann Adler and his likes. 


Among the more personal attributes of the Chief 
Rabbi first place must be given to his rare attainments 
as a scholar in subjects secular no less 
than theological. His claims to author 
ship are not great, because to divert to 
private use the time which his office demands would 
appear to him nothing short of a defalcation. What he 
could have effected in this province is made evident by 
his masterly counterblast to Dr. Colenso’s ‘‘ Criticism of 
the Pentateuch.” But his success as a preacher is signal, 
And the reason? His sermons are strictly utilitarian, 
Couched in chiselled diction, they grasp hold of a topical 
need, and by impressing the hearer with his duty to the 
moment, they force him to take more closely to heart his 
obligations to life in general. With this may be coupled 
hi$ talent for platform speaking. Hardly a Jewish prize 
distribution, hardly a public gathering without his voice. 
He is so intimately identified with all communal institu. 
tions that he has come to be regarded himself as the most 
typical of communal institutions. An imposing presence, 
a genial urbane manner make him a creditable represen 
tative of his co-religionists on occasions that are outside 
the congregational radius. There could, in fine, be no 
more auspicious conjuncture between the man and his 
place. Looking at it, one cannot help thinking that 
the special providence which Israel claims for itself 
consists in nothing so much as its equipment with trust- 
worthy guides and counsellors at acutely psychological 
moments. 


As Scholar and 
Speaker 


CAPE CONTRASTS 


J. H. Hofmeyr.—The first professional politician in South 
Africa, now sixty years of age, wears gold spectacles in public, and is 
bland or saturnine as occasion demands. For long years member 
of the Cape Parliament, he has never held office and rarely spoken. 
A superb political agent, he long ago converted a minority of 
Dutch voters into a majority of Dutch representatives and created 
the Afrikander Bond. The great mistake of his life was imagining 
he could use Mr. Rhodes. He has also been under the convic- 
tion, mistaken but excusable as the result of a life’s experience, 
that no British Government could pursue a definite consistent 
policy in South Africa. 


J. Rose Innes, Q.C.—Lawyer and loyalist, the young man of 
South Africa, for at forty-five years cf age his life-work should be 
yet before him. His ruddy, open countenance, surmounted by an 
iron-grey mane, is indicative of the breezy good humour that lorg 
ago made him a favourite with all parties of the Cape Parliament, 
and contributed as much as sound knowledge of law to professional 
success. A true Afrikander, born and bred in South Africa, he 
owes to Scottish blood an eminent development of the bump of 
caution, that has enabled him to hold ministerial office without 
taint of partisanship, and to decline five years ago the leadership 
of the Cape Progressives without losing influence. He is stil] heir 
to the mantle ; upon his shoulders must it fall. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg.—The old Parliamentary hand of the Cape 
Parliament, has always placed first the interests of his constituents 
in the Border Province, and so kept his seat secure ; while in all 
things else he has been an excellent indicator of public opinion 
Has wrecked a ministry by railway projects for millions, then con- 
demned the Bechuanaland Railway, then joined the Rhodes 
Ministry to carry out that which he had condemned. At the 
Jubilee festivities of 1897 he made, without authority, a cheap offer 
of a battleship. Now out of office and ageing fast, discredited 
as leader and without following, he is preparing his epitaph 
in uneasy semi-retirement, haunted even in his present opposi- 
tion to Mr. Merriman’s finance schemes by the ghosts of lost 
opportunities. 


John Xavier Merriman.—Physically the most eminent poli- 
tician in South Africa, his tall gaunt form literally towers over 
other members of the House of Assembly, where for nearly thirty 
years he has represented the pocket constituency of Namaqua 
land. A man of courage without discretion, of pre-eminent ability 
without persistence, he has held office in many ministries and 
quarrelled with all his colleagues. He inherited the oratorical 
gifts of his father, the Bishop, and by practice acquired the apti- 
tude of the ready debater. Of unswerving rectitude and absolute 
integrity, his own record is clean, though often found in dubious 
company. During a life spent in pursuing abuses he has incurred 
much odium, even to the undying hatred of the House of Barnato. 
At present pro-Boer, and Treasurer-General in the Schreiner 
Ministry, he has introduced both land-tax and income-tax, and is 
apparently riding for another fall. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S INTENTIONS 


MR. HOFMEYR ACTIVE—MILITARY 
PREPARATIONS 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Aug. 11. 

Tue Transvaal Government are almost certain, as THE 
OvuTLOoK cablegram of last Friday announced, to decline 
the Imperial Government’s proposal for a joint inquiry into 
the exact effect of the new Franchise Law. They will try 
to evade the issue by proposing other conditions. Should 
that attempt fail, they will make a further small concession 
to the Outlanders in the direction of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
demands. Their policy is to gain time, but reliable in- 
formation enables me to predict that they will yield when 
British troops are actually here. 

The tension continues extreme, but is much relieved 
by reports of Mr. Chamberlain’s firm enunciation of 
British policy. Especially in Bond circles is a very 
marked toning down noticeable. Mr. Hofmeyr himself 
is urging upon the Transvaal the acceptance of the inquiry 
proposal. 

Military preparations are quietly but actively proceed- 
ing. Two thousand irregulars have been enrolled, and 
quantities of stores and other materials have been pur- 
chased. Natal is enthusiastically co-operating with the 
British military authorities. 


Another Manceuvre 


Cape Town, it will be seen from the above cablegram, 
is inclined to pessimism, but there is at least some ground 
for hope in the deliberation of the Transvaal Government 
over the Joint Inquiry proposal. On the other hand, it 
must be noted with deep regret that a long-considered 
amendment of the Transvaal Constitution has been passed 
as follows :— 


In case of war, rebellion, or other circumstances of press- 
ing danger, the President, in conjunction with the Com- 
mandant-General, and with the consent of the Executive 
Council, can proclaim martial law, and then every inhabitant 
without distinction is bound to give his support in defence of 
the State. 


There is nothing new in this, for it has always been part 
of the unwritten law of the State, and, as has been shown 
over and over again, the Boers have never hesitated to com- 
mandeer both persons and goods, That it should now be 
added formally to the Grondwet in direct defiance of the 
pledges given by President Kruger to Sir Henry Loch, 
and acknowledged by him as binding even during the 
Bloemfontein Conference, can only appeal to the mind of 
the English onlooker as another deliberate attempt to lead 
off on a side issue. 


And its Failure 


Sir Alfred Milner and Ministers at home will not allow 
their attention to be distracted by this manceuvre ; of that 
we may be sure. Both the Queen’s Speech and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reply to Mr. T. P. O’Connor showed the 
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Government’s determination to abide by the main issue. 
In the former we read :— 


The position of my subjects in the South African Republic 
is inconsistent with the promises of equal treatment on which 
my grant of internal independence to that Republic was 
founded, and the unrest caused thereby is a constant source 
of danger to the peace and prosperity of my dominions in 
South Africa. 


And said Mr. Chamberlain :— 


We have stated we recognise the grievances under which 
our subjects in Africa are placed. We have stated we found 
those grievances in themselves not merely a cause for inter- 
position, but a source of danger to the whole of South Africa. 
We say that our predominance, which both sides in this 
House have constantly asserted, is menaced by the action of 
the Transvaal Government in refusing to redress grievances, 
and in refusing any consideration of the requests, hitherto put 
in the most moderate language, by the suzerain Power. We 
say that is a state of things which cannot long be tolerated. 
We have said we have put our hand to the plough, and will 
not draw back. With that statement, and with that statement 
alone, I propose to rest content. 


The British Policy 


That is the last word of the Ministry to Parliament ; 
and we repeat that, to our way of thinking, it indicates the 
only peaceful path in the maze of South African entangle- 
ments. There are some who quite gratuitously assume 
that, now the restraint of Parliament is removed, Mr. 
Chamberlain means to hurry us unnecessarily and nolens 
volens into war. Mr. Chamberlain will do no such thing. 
What is done will be done by the whole Cabinet, presided 
over as it is by a Minister the most peace-loving that the 
Victorian era has seen; and done, moreover, on the 
advice of a man on the spot, who knows as no one in this 
country can know all that war in South Africa means. 
As our Cape Town correspondent anticipated a week ago, 
the Transvaal Government will probably decline the latest 
British proposal of a joint inquiry into the exact effect of 
the new franchise law, but will express a willingness to 
receive ‘‘ friendly suggestions.” Suggestions, ‘friendly ” 
certainly, but also decisive, and indicating after careful 
local inquiry the probable effect of the new measure, they 
no doubt will receive. ‘‘To secure the most elementary 
justice for British subjects, to rescue British subjects from 
treatment which we should not think it right to endure in 
any country ”’—that in Lord Salisbury’s phrase is the szne 
qua non of British policy, and if Mr. Kruger is so foolish 
as to close the door which Sir Alfred Milner sought to 
open—the door of an equitable franchise—then there will 
be nothing for it but a Bill of Rights covering the whole 
ground of Outlanders’ grievances. And that Bill of Rights 
—if President Kruger forces us to present it—will be per- 

sisted in without flinching till full justice is done. 


Good News from India 


The campaign against the Afridis was very costly, 
involved great loss of life on our side, and undoubtedly 
worked some injustice to the Tirah highlanders. But out 
of evil good has come. One of the latest paradoxes of 
Indian politics is that a war conducted by an anti-Forward 
Policy Viceroy has, seemingly, converted to similar views 
a Governor-General who, when he sailed from Home, was 
considered to be the embodiment of an active Forward 
Policy! No student of Indian affairs acquainted with the 
teachings of history can doubt that Lord Curzon has done 
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good service to the Empire in curbing, as he has just 
done, the extravagances of the military men, who would 
appear never able to rest until they have taken railways 
across Afghanistan, absorbed that kingdom, and set a 
row of fortresses along the Russian frontier. The return 
to favour of the Lawrence policy is not the only good 
news with regard to India. It was very gratifying to 
hear, in Lord George Hamilton’s Budget speech in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, that there is this year a 
surplus of five million Rx., the largestinhistory. It is not 
creditable to the House of Commons that the Indian 
debate should be put off to the end of the Session, and 
that then only a thin House should meet to discuss it. 
But the truth is that the mass of M.P.s know no more 
about India than they do about the bed of the Atlantic, 
and better no interference than ignorant interference. 


Another West Indian Disaster 


“Woe treads upon the heel of woe.” Montserrat was 
on August 7 completely devastated by a hurricane in- 
volving, as far as is at present known, no fewer than 74 
lives. From Nevis comes the tale of 21 deaths, as well 
as serious damage to property there and at St. Kitts. 
The British people will, we hope and believe, not desert 
their fellow-Britons in this moment of further trial. The 
Daily Mail is quite justified in its plea to those English- 
men who are now bestirring themselves on behalf of 


Russian peasants to remember that charity begins at 
home. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


PROROGUED 


St. Stepben’s: Thursday. 

WE have managed to get done. This is an achievement, 
and a matter to be thankful for. In the teeth of Bank 
Holiday and an empty London, Mr. Speaker took the 
chair on Monday at the usual hour. There were questions 
from the assiduous Mr. Bryn Roberts, and from that 
Pacha of Many Interrogatories, Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett; while Mr. Hogan, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. 
Hazell also wished to know things. After the Treasury 
Bench had proffered these inquirers more or less dulcet 
answers, we discussed and sustained the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Agricultural and Technical Instruction Bill 
(Ireland), and the Private Procedure Bill (Scotland). Sir 
Charles Dilke followed with friendly talk about our rela- 
tions with China—the occasion being the motion for the 
second reading of the Appropriation Bill—and Mr. 
Brodrick was able to assure an attentive, if not over-full 
House, that our progress in China was ‘slow but sure,” 
and that we had not fallen behind, either in the commercial 
race or the race for political supremacy. Which, of 
course, set many honourable hearts at rest. 

Tuesday was devoted chiefly to the Indian Budget. In 
a speech which occupied an hour and a half in delivery, 
Lord George Hamilton made plain the way of Indian 
finance to a wonderfully thin audience, and announced a 
surplus of pretty well Rx. 5,000,00o—‘‘ the largest sur- 
plus,” he observed, with pardonable pride—“ ever realised 
in India since our rule was established there.” Mr. 
Caldwell had a rather sweeping resolution to move when 
Lord George sat down; and Sir William Wedderburn 
and Mr. Harwood also indulged in minor criticisms. 
Resolution and criticisms alike, however, were speedily 
disposed of by Sir Henry Fowler, who gave the Govern- 
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ment of India an excellent character, and hoped that 
‘* Parliament would never tamper with the outworks 
of that great system, but would go on doing its best to: 
promote the true interests of India, totally irrespective 
of party feeling.” 

On Wednesday—the day of days—the House as- 
sembled at ten o’clock, two hours earlier than is customary, 
At half-past eleven, after various questions had been 
answered and Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. Chamberlain 
had tried a fall over the Transvaal, the sitting was sus- 
pended. At two, however, we resumed, there being then 
present not more than forty members. A few minutes 
later the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod called round 
and requested our attendance at the bar of the Lords, with 
a view to formalities. Mr. Speaker, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, the Chaplain, and a draggling of members, at once 
responded to Black Rod’s kind invitation, and proceeded 
next door in a body. Within half an hour’s time they 
were back, looking very happy. From the Clerk’s chair 
the Speaker read Her Majesty’s ‘‘ gracious Speech,” and 
Parliament stood prorogued until October 27. What 
was left of the House filed past the table to shake 
hands, somebody hauled down the flag on the central 
tower, and we all departed for Scotland. Two gentlemen 
who might have graced the proceedings were conspicuous 
by their absence. We therefore offer them their por- 
traits :— 


THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, First Lord 
of the Treasury, Leader of the House of Commons.—A states- 
man, a philosopher, and a cyclist. The most gracile man in 
Europe ; sits, usually, on his shoulder blades ; wears spectacles 
and a gentle smile ; says “model” and several other words in 
the very prettiest way; has a winning and distinguished 
oratorical manner, and can stay the course. Is worshipped 
by his friends and regarded with frank admiration by his 
enemies. Perhaps the only really competent and accomplished 
Parliamentarian now alive. 


THE RIGHT Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Leader of the Opposition.—A square man in a round hole. 
Possesses all the qualities essential to a leader, excepting 
fight. A perfect magazine of oil for troubled waters ; a great 
quoter of the classics ; humorous, generous, and honest, but 
inclined to fumble over his epigrams and to run short of 
matter. More effective on the hustings than in the House, 
and is probably beginning to prefer rural retirement to 
politics. 


So much, as one might say, for both of ’em. 


THE LADY 


Sue keeps the draught off the Reporters’ Gallery. It is 
reasonable to suppose that she is beautiful, but a fine gilt 
grille shields her from the appreciative eye. When 
certain handsome members rise to address the House, she 
is said to ‘‘ flutter.” No doubt she does. In any case, 
it makes no difference. Her stock of commentary on 
honourable members’ performances is confined to two 
phrases—namely, ‘‘ Stupid man!” and ‘ Isn’t he nice?” 
—the former, of course, being reserved for gentlemen who 
do not happen to be of the same way of thinking as her 
male relatives. The fine gilt grille above-mentioned she 
professes to abhor, but she knows in her heart that if it 
were not there, she would stand an excellent chance of 
being turned out for clapping her hands or waving her 
umbrella. It will not be removed this side next century; 
so that, for some time at any rate, she is quite safe. 
TOUCHSTONE. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Colonel, 

We are all of us fond of the military, 
And ‘by childlike, dim degrees ” 
(Swinburne) 

We are beginning to comprehend 
That for really reliable soldiers, 

Who will do anything 

And say anything 

On the word of command, 

There is no country like yours. 


II 


I cannot say that I remember 

Ever to have heard of you 

Until the other day ; 

Even at the present moment 

It is with extreme difficulty 

That I recall your name ; 

But since Monday 

You have been getting up early of a morning 
And spending large portions of your valuable time 
In “a lofty, oblong, buff-plastered hall ° 

“ Of something the size 

“Of the Prince’s Restaurant” 

(Steevens). 


And Europe, O Colonel, my Colonel 

(Not to mention certain sections of Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australasia), 

Looks towards you ! 


III 


Of course we know 

That it isn’t you, at all, 

But the gentleman at the Elysdée 

And the gentleman at the Ministre de la Guerre 
Both of whom are good men. 

You are their chosen instrument, 

You are also a soldier, 

And you will do the thing you are told to do, 
And say the thing you are bidden to say, 
Though the heavens fall. 


Moving on instruction (let us hope) 
You slap Justice and Honesty carefully in the face 
From 6 A.M. to noon 

Daily. 

And you are billed to continue 
This marrowy exercise 

“Until September Ist ” 

(Echo de Paris) ; 

Upon which day 

You will find the Prisoner 

“Not GUILTY” 

With great regret, 

And the pious hope 

That he will not do it again. 


You may take it from me 
That he won't! 


IV 


Thus shall we come 

To a complacent ending 

Of a foul and fearsome business ; 
And the Man 

Will go and live out his life, 
Remembering 

That the Liar and the Coward 
Are very mighty. 


The Outlook 


















SCOTTISH LAWGIVERS 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—Happy in death. Not unhappy 
in life. Wayward indeed, wilfully neglectful or contemptuous of 
his best qualities, died at a moment’s notice, the other evening, 
Lord Rutherfurd Clark, one of the Judges of the Scottish Court of 
Session. 

In his person, it is nearly true to say, the last of the big—not 
great—Scottish judges has passed. Amiable, witty, from time 
to time insincere—but consciously—Andrew Clark took more 
interest in his game of Latin verses than in the work for which 
he, a brilliant advocate, was raised to a bench where he was a 
dull, yawning, unconsidered judge. Too often he posed historically 
before the fire, to gape out his ‘I concur.’ And that was all. 

The great school of Scottish lawyers was of this stuff, 
perhaps ; but not thuswise. The Stairs and Erskines were men 
of family every one—men whose fathers would have been shocked 
by the advent at the Bar of the grocer, however rich.. At the age 
of twenty-seven or so, the young man was ready, by study in all 
the schools of Europe, to take his place as advocate. France 
showed Scotland the way, and through that intimacy Scotland 
became for this hour of English speakers the beacon-holder of 
Law. No Law and Equity. Law, pure and simple, just, severe, 
without prejudice, and the sternest. Yes, equal rights to woman 
and man. There is the School and the men who have founded it ! 
John Inglis, the massive lawyer; Hope, another John, and more 
than one cares to count, are gone. The blushing J. P. B. (said 
years ago to be the cleverest man in the House of Commons) 
sits in the chair of the High One. And to this day he 
looks uncomfortable. Kinnear has the reward of services well 
earned ; Moncreiff is a peer by virtue of old family distinction ; 
Lord Shand and Lord Watson alone hold their Peerages through 
Law. 

And now that no great lawyer exists in Scotland there sit in 
judgment over all the Courts of Empire, Alexander Burns Shand 
and William Watson. No two men in the world can be more 
amazed when they go to bed a’night. Shand had a big practice 
(for Scotland). Before a jury, foot on chair, beaming chub face, 
soft, winning West Country voice, undisfigured by accent, he was 
invincible. His lay work was good indeed, and wise. And 
Watson seemed, twenty years ago, an impossible Edinburgh 
advocate. 

Of the three old friends, one has now been taken. One was 
(so to speak) a failure ; the other two sit on their red benches 
and look at one another ; and judge as of right the destinies of 
millions. Do they laugh? More likely they sigh. But their 
dead friend Clark now has the better part. 
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FINANCE 


A CREDITABLE HALF-YEAR 


Tue publication of the report of the London and North- 
Western this week completes the list of English Railway 
returns for the first half of the current year and enables 
us to see how we compare in this respect with the results 
of last year. Speaking roundly, it may be said that our 
railways this year have done very well. Business through- 
out the six months has been good, and the trade move- 
ment, indicated in part by the Board of Trade figures, has 
been pleasantly brisk. It was inevitable, of course, that 
this condition should be reflected in the earnings of our 
railways. Then, again, the Great Western and the South 
Wales lines have been making up this year for the losses 
entailed in the first half of 1898 by the unfortunate coal 
strike. It is by virtue of this that the Great Western 
reports an increased revenue of as much as £467,869 for 
the six months ended June 30. The improvements of 
which the other Companies have to speak are referable 
almost entirely to the generally active trade movement, and 
the measure of the one is not a bad index to the magnitude 
of the other. The following table shows at a glance the 
position as regards both revenue and expenditure. 


Revenue Increase Expenditure Increase 
Company 1st half, on 1st half, rst half, on 1st half, 

1899 1898 1899 1898 

& 4 & & 

London & North-Western + 6,452,732 eee 250,816 ... 3,771,462 «0. 179,167 
Midland... vee 5) 33,071 wee 291,251 «++ 3,091,310 «2. 182,497 
Great Western ... eee 5,036,057 «-. 467,869 ... 3,133,132 ... 268,353 
North-Eastern ... eee 4,159,434 --- 253,085 ... 2,522,681 ... 199,929 
Great Northern ... oA eee 2,680,947 oe 153,349 «++ 1,731,344 +». 129,726 
Lancashire & Yorkshire eee 2,570,206 94,183 ... 1,458,190... 82,775 
Great Eastern oe eee 2,476,836 «26 153,453 eee 1,481,094 oe 83,515 
London & South-Western se 2,227,314 .. 128,268 ... 1,363,542 «. 74,968 
South-Eastern & Chatham... 1,998,086 ... 82,667 ... 1,246,781 ».. 71,707 
Great Central coe 1,434,150 «0. 145,127 «- 873,320 .. 123,907 
London & Brighton oo 1,419,345 «+ 75.455 --- 828,881... 43,311 


It will be seen that a very appreciable slice of the 
enhanced revenue has been eaten up by heavier ex- 
penditure. It was inevitable, of course, that an increase 
under the one head should mean an increase under the 
other. But the trouble is that the increase in expenditure 
is inclined to run to more than a reasonable proportion of 
the increase in receipts, and this is attributable in the main 
to the rise in wages, which rise has not only made its 
mark upon the profits of the past half-year, but bids fair 
to become more and more pronounced in the early 
future. The feature is one that is common not only 
to the lines we have enumerated, but to most of the 
smaller lines: there again we have heavier expenses 
absorbing an undue proportion of the better in- 
come. The North Staffordshire reports an increase of 
£20,103, of which £12,525 has been swamped by 
heavier disbursements. In the case of the Tilbury, the 
Metropolitan, the North London, the Hull and Barnsley, 
and the Taff Vale, we find the same conditions. It was 
foreseen by the dividend prophets that increased revenue 
would involve increased expenditure. But the charges 
under the second head have proved to be rather above 
than under expectations, and where they have erred at all 
the forecasts have been a trifle too optimistic. The Com- 
panies included in our list show improved revenues aggre- 
gating £2,059,533- Expenditure, on the other hand, is 
higher by 41,529,855, meaning that three-fourths of the 
increased earnings have gone in directions other than 

_ better dividends. 
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At the same time, the dividends show an improvement, 
The net balance available, after allowing for heavier 
expenditure, has in several cases been increased suffi. 
ciently to allow a fractionally better distribution among 
the proprietors. The Great Western announcement, 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum for the half. 
year, shows the most considerable increase among the 
leading lines. This figure compares with 2} per cent, 
per annum last year. In this case, however, a 
comparison with the June half of 1898 is nullified by the 
fact that the earnings were greatly restricted owing to the 
coal strike in South Wales. In 1897 the dividend was 
4} per cent., and the increase of about £300,000 on that 
half-year led the market to anticipate something better 
than 4} per cent., or at any rate quite as much. The 
other ‘‘heavy” lines have all declared increased divi. 
dends, the North-Western’s 6} per cent. per annum 
being } per cent. better than last year; and the North- 
Eastern’s 6 per cent. also } higher. The Midland’s 3} 
per cent. per annum is equivalent to 5% per cent. on 
the former Ordinary stock, which last year received 
5+ per cent. The Metropolitan pays } per cent. more 
than last year; the Brighton and North Staffordshire 
lines } per cent. more ; and the Great Eastern and Tilbury 
lines } per cent. more. The Taff Vale and Rhymney 
Companies have about recovered from the set-back occa- 
sioned by the coal dispute, and the first pays 3} per cent. 
and the second 10 per cent., compared with nothing last 
year. The really poor showings are those of the District 
and Great Central Companies. The latter, for the June 
half of 1898, paid } per cent. on its Ordinary stock. This 
year it has only been enabled to pay the charges up to and 
including the 1889 Preference. The District reports a 
decrease of £3,906 in earnings and an increase of £1,004 
in expenses, and it pays at the rate of 3} per cent. on its 
Preferred stock, compared with 4 per cent. last year. 
These are the only blots on a really creditable half-year’s 
operations. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Money 


THE Money Market has preserved its hardening tendency, but 
taken all round the immediate outlook for money is scarcely so 
poor as to justify the predictions of the past few days. The Bank 
directors have not so far thought it necessary to encourage the 
already considerable inflow, and have not this week interfered 
with the official rate, which remains at 3} per cent. Gold is 
coming into the country at a fair rate, the net influx for the past 
week being as much as £948,coo. But fully two-thirds of this 
has gone into the country, and, altogether, there is plenty of 
leeway to be made up before the Bank can be said to be 
in a safe position to meet the autumn drain, and, as we have 
before hinted, it may be necessary later to help gold on its way. 


Copper Shares 


The dangerous level of copper and the uncertain tenure of high 
prices as bearing upon the prosperity of copper-mining shares are 
points already referred to by us. A year ago, when the visible 
supply was 29,861 tons, the price of standard copper was £50 2s. 6d. 
To-day, with 33,019 tons in sight, the price is as much as £77, 
meaning that, though the quantity available is over 3,000 tons 
greater, quotations show a rise of over 50 per cent. This anomaly 
is attributable, as we have been at the pains to show, to American 
manipulation. Although the trust has restricted production and 
has taken stocks off the market here, the absurdly high level of 
quotations has stimulated production to good purpose in other 
countries. Consumers still persist in purchasing as little as 
they possibly can—small blame to them. It is still open to the 
individuals connected with the Amalgamated Copper Company to 
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qetrieve the situation, but with more supplies coming along from 
independent sources, they cannot anyway hope to maintain their 
hold upon the market much longer. The position!of copper shares, 
in short, in so far as it is affected—and that is in no inconsiderable 
qmeasure—by the price of the metal, is too dangerous to look at. 
There is a little “rig” on in Utahs. 


Mines: Hope for Westralians 


There is little hope of improvement in South African mines so 
long as the course of politics remains uncertain, The market is 
in a very uneasy condition, and business keeps at a very low ebb, 
though things are now slightly harder. 

The condition of Westralians contrasts very forcibly with that 
of Kaffirs. With the approach of the settlement there has been a 
sensible diminution in the business carried through, if not in the 
amount of noise made. All the same, the condition of this 
section may be called good, and after the carry-over, which 
begins in the mining section to-day (Saturday), we shall probably 
see another run of brisk dealing such as marked the earlier days 
of this account. At the same time, we see no reason to alter our 
opinion that the present level of prices is unwarranted. Miscel- 
laneous mines are inclined to be dull in tone, as a consequence of 
sales made with a view to dealings in Westralians. This is 
noticeable in the case of Indian mines, though the Government’s 
attitude in the matter of the currency, as well as the decision to 
take unrefined gold at the Bombay mint, are points which are 
worth considering. 


Railways and Dulness 


The tendency of expenditure to outrun reasonable limits should 
be borne in mind in connection with investments in Home rail- 
way stocks. Another noteworthy feature is the increase of capital 
announced this past half-year by too many of the Companies, For 
next week the prospect is uncertain. But at least there seems no 
reason to anticipate activity until the account is fixed up and the 
political atmosphere is clearer. 


Property Sales 


Next week promises to be another quiet one at the Mart. On 
Monday, a freehold residence at Maidenhead, with 54 acres of 
pleasure ground, will, no doubt, attract attention. Thursday will see 
Eel Pie Island, at Twickenham, submitted to auction together with 
the Island Hotel. Onthe same day there will be submitted a desi- 
rable freehold residential property, Emsworth House, with a park, 
&c., covering 21 acres, and situated seven miles from Chichester. 
Two or three of the country sales during the week are worthy of 
notice. Some freehold building land and plots at Walton-on-the- 
Naze will be offered in 21 lots in that town. Water engineers 
should be interested in the sale on Wednesday, at the South-West 
Suburban Waterworks, Egham, of some waterworks pumping, 
filtering, and softening plant. At Devizes, on Thursday, the free- 
hold estate, St. John & Gore, in West Lavington, with 434 acres 
of corn and sheep land will be submitted ; and the week will be 
brought to a close with the offer at Cambridge, on Saturday, of 
some freehold estates, comprising two farms, residence, and three 
homesteads and fruit and garden land, at Cottenham. Not much 
business has been transacted at Tokenhouse Yard during this week. 


Investors, Take Heed 


The company-promoting market is not likely to have anything 
of the nature of full activity again until the autumn season com- 
mences, 

Next week will appear the prospectus of the British Safety 
Steamship Company, Limited, which has a capital of £34,000 in 
£1 shares. It appears that Captain Mark Golinsky has taken out 
a patent to construct ships on a new plan. We cannot go into 
details here ; but anyone who chooses to ask for a prospectus will 
See thereon a picture of the new type of vessel. Naturally, a 
number of advantages are enumerated, but the ship isa fearsome 
object to contemplate. Captain Golinsky wants £9,800 for his 
tights, but he has sufficient confidence to take the whole lot in 
Shares. With a sum not exceeding £22,000 a working model 
Steamship, about 240 feet in length, is to be constructed, and there 
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will be £2,200 for working capital. No reader of these pages 
will require to be told that the venture is an extremely risky one. 
Another forthcoming issue, for;which the{boom in copper is no 
doubt responsible, is that of the Mount Chalmers Copper Mines, 
Limited. The mine is located in the Rockhampton district of 
Queensland. The prospectus will appear on Tuesday. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM A TRANSVAAL BURGHER 


SJobannesburg: July 17, 1899. 


DEAR ——,—. . . It is all very well for you to ask me for copies 
of our appropriation account. There is no such thing published at 
Pretoria. There is, of course, some statement of the finance of 
the Republic which is considered by the First Raad in secret 
session, but nothing else. However, we know pretty well that, in 
addition to very large excesses over estimates under the head of 
secret services, no less a sum than £2,000,000 has been advanced 
during the last three years to members of the Government and 
officials, The purpose of this your imagination must supply as 
mine does. It is not likely we shall ever get further. 

I see some of your English papers have been publishing 
wonderful letters from here of men who are perfectly satisfied and 
believe things could not be better, or that if they could the onus 
rests on the Outlanders. We should very much like to know 
where these letters originate. Of course it is absurd to suggest 
that any of your great English papers are influenced by Secret 
Service funds. They do not get five, ten, sometimes fifteen 
thousand pounds worth of advertisements in a single year like one 
most blessed Government organ of ours. . . . How is it done? 
Some day when the Progressives do get a look in in this Republic 
we may want to know how to negotiate with the Press, and I should 
like a wrinkle. 

Satisfied! I met (the Rev.) Ketty to-day; he is in despair. 
His (home for the destitute) Fordsburg place is full, and so is his 
emergency camp, while, although money to feed all has not been 
lacking so far, prices are steadily rising for all the most urgent 
necessaries of life. 

I tell you frankly that never since Struben started his five-stamp 
mill (the first in Witwatersrand in 1885) has there been such 
distress. The loafer, of course, we have always with us ; but now 
it is the respectable people, those who are most difficult to find 
out and help. Shop assistants, clerks, storemen, and even good 
mechanics, all thrown out by the paralysis of trade which has 
been extending during the last two years. 

Some of these precious letters say there cannot be much 
wrong when the gold output is increasing every month. I wish I 
could rub it in to these people that we have mines here that would 
pay dividends if the Government took 75 per cent. of their profits, 
and that the output is increasing automatically, because of the 
improved wash and bigger batteries. In the early days a battery 
had so many stamps ; now it has so many hundreds of stamps. 
Then a stamp weighed 700 lbs., now it weighs from 1,350 to 1,500. 

With cheap food and dynamite, as the Raad’s own Commis- 
sion suggested, the gold production would treble, and would 
indeed astonish the world. Blind indeed, those Pretoria people of 
ours will not see the way their true interest and that of all the 
burghers, as well as Outlanders, lie. 

And now, having told you all you know well yourself, let me 
remind you how you once, in a hurry for an exact translation, took 
a paper in the /aa/ to your own bank (the Netherlands), and 
there was not a single clerk able toread Dutch. The same thing 
happened last week at the Johannesburg branch of the National 
Bank of the Republic ; a document in ordinary Cape Dutch had to 
be dealt with, and there was not a Dutchman, or even a Hollander, 
in the place.. All were Scotsmen ; and while one or the other 
could have dealt with the languages of Europe, not one could read 
a common Cape Dutch assignment. You see, they can’t trust the 
Hollander when it comes to banking and money ; and there has 
not yet arisen from our own people a class of men who could or 
would become bank clerks. . . .—Yours sincerely, R. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


On the Move 


CowEs is the millionaire’s great opportunity. All through the 
season he has tried to dazzle us with the magnificence of his enter- 
tainments and the display of his ill-gotten gains. To consider 
other people’s money ill-gotten is the one consolation left to the 
pauper. But in the rush and the general lavish display, costly 
cotillons, theatrical “stars” imported from Paris for a single 
performance, and all the other extravagant methods of entertain- 
ing created but a momentary wonder. At Cowes, however, the 
millionaire stands out conspicuously. Within the sacred portals 
of the Yacht Club he jostles against peers and breathes the same 
air as royalty. There is no avoiding him in the narrow street, or 
in the limited space on the lawn. The biggest house on shore 
and the biggest yacht in the “ roads” alike belong to him, though 
it would be hard to say why he requires both at the same time. 
His dinners are the most vecherché, his illuminations the most 
brilliant, and his hospitality the most open-handed. It meets with 
its reward, and the bread cast upon the waters of the Solent yields 
a harvest of acknowledgment which three London seasons would 
not produce. 

After the millionaire the foreign element is conspicuous—the 
Dutch, French, and Belgian yachts are as smartly manned as 
ours, and though the J/efcor is to all intents and purposes an 
English yacht, we cannot quite forgive her for carrying away all 
our trophies to Kaiserland. Frenchwomen seem to have taken 
to yachting as keenly as to motor-cars. They are, however, too 
redolent of the bandbox to look really at home on the sea. Chiffon 
they regard as eminently nautical, and if they can wear six 
yachting badges as brooches they will place them all in a row 
round a straw hat. The men look delightfully bold, and I am sure 
they feel it too. They always stand on tip-toe and seem to have 
great difficulty in focussing their field-glasses. A delightful little 
French Vicomte confided in me during the fireworks that he was 
about to be married, and he hoped that next year his wife, who is 
just /ancée from a convent, will dress like a Parisian, talk like an 
American, and have the dignity of an English peeress. It is to be 
hoped that he will not be disappointed. I was about to tell him 
that the mingling of such an amazing combination of nationalities 
could not be attained without another International Congress, 
when a rocket descended on his head and our conversation was 
cut short. 

Everything comes to an end, and far too soon anchors are 
weighed, sails furled, and Cowes returns to the pristine sleepiness 
which distinguishes it for fifty-one weeks of the year. Some of 
the yachts went off to Dieppe, some to Trouville, where the races 
are in full swing, and some round to Scotland. 

Our next destination being Canterbury, the Maberleys offered 
to convey us in that direction by sea. 

The wind, apparently having other views on our behalf, took us 
to Portland, and having deposited us on a breakwater the 
Maberleys sailed off again with many apologies, leaving us to find 
our way to Canterbury on a Sunday morning. We got to a 
station somehow or other, I was too cross to remember how ; but 
I feel convinced we must have walked miles. Carlton having 
pored over “ Bradshaw” for an hour, found an ideal route. This 
was entirely frustrated by missing three connections, each of 
which misfortunes he attributed to me. Husbands are occasion- 
ally trying ; however, Carlton is a treasure in many ways, and even 
if he does delude me into believing that he understands “ Bradshaw,” 
after all it is a venial offence in a world which a seventeen-year- 
old girl of my acquaintance calls a “holocaust of impassioned 
intrigue.” 

Carlton’s affection for cricket is the one incomprehensible trait 
in his character. To me it is an insane form of athletic madness. 
Of all the tribe of enthusiasts the cricket statistician is the most 
objectionable. The.man who tells you what Duffshire made against 
“ Ne’er-do-wells” five years ago is as bad as Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton on the Post Office. Of course the latter is well to the fore 
at Canterbury. In spite of the uncomfortable method of taking 
everybody else as well as himself seriously, he is quite a member 
of the old school, and is only second in importance to Lord 
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Harris, who is one of those men who have passed from sportsman 
to politician. Lady Harris, who had not a single silver hair on he 
silver wedding-day, always astonishes me with her knowledge of 
cricket and the courage with which she bicycles in London, 

But if cricket is endurable anywhere it is at Canterbury, The 
ground, with its white tents, looks like an encampment of the 
children of Israel, and the game is quite in keeping, for it seems 
as though the eleven tribes were trying to bowl out Moses ang 
Aaron, who had taken possession of the wicket and meant to stay 
there. The charm of the Canterbury Week is that it is a county 
festival. Everybody is in the Band of Brothers, especially pretty 
sisters, and you would think for the time being that England was 
a tributary of Kent. 

The Canterbury dances remind me of the days when I firg 
came out, for everybody tries to enjoy themselves. I am afraid 
that dates me as being thirty at least. Well, I have laughed al 
my life, and have not a wrinkle, whatever my age may be ; whil 
the neurotic girls of to-day, clothed in spiritualism, bathed in 
excitement, and fed on scraps of knowledge they cannot digest, 
have nightmares about the colours of Wagner’s music, and look 
old in their first season. 

Canterbury always ushers in the season of amateur theatricals, 
ana the delightfully artificial “ Marriage of Convenience” was wel 
chosen. Miss Sybil Carlisle, who plays so charmingly the pat 
of the unmarried bride, is a daughter of Mrs. Carlisle Carr, and 
has been trained under Mr. Daly. Well-known amateurs dis. 
guised under hideous Highland pseudonyms, such as “ Usquebagh? 
act with remarkable finish. 

The heat in the theatre was so overpowering that I was glad 
to escape to the illuminations on the Dane John. Bobby Darrell, 
who has just left Eton, and likes to be considered fast, said the 
lights resembled all the pretty women in a man’s path through 
life. All I can say is that Mormonism pales before the portentous 
lustre of this Rake’s Progress. Instead of moving for one new 
judge in Chancery, Mr. Balfour will have to call for a whole new 
bench in Divorce when Bobby reaches years of discretion. 


IN PASSING 


Mr. JOHN MALCOLM BULLOCK, one of the happiest of the joint 
Scottish “finds” of Dr. Robertson Nicoll and Mr. Clement 
Shorter, has quitted the assistant editorship of the Sketch. Inthis 
week’s issue of that journal appear these lines :— 


ON A “PUNCH AND JUDY” SHOWMAN 
Lines suggested on seeing him change his pitch 


Good-bye !—The hardest word to say 

To those who cheer us on our way. 

The lover bids his heart Good-bye 

With many a hope—and many a sigh. 

Youth gaily blows a careless kiss ; 

Age finds in parting more amiss. 

Alack-a-day that all must part— 

In life, in love, in every art ! 

The play is played: I pack, and fly— 

Good-luck ! Good-night ! Perchance Good-bye! B. 


The latest swagger word for money is “pluto,” the front half 
of “plutocrat.” At a place where people dine, writes a corre 
spondent of THE OUTLOOK, I overheard the other day the follow- 
ing conversation between two well-known men about town—one 
of them a prince :— 


First DINER. “I’m getting quite sick of being a plutocrat.” 
SECOND DINER. “Yes, it is rather tiring, especially when 
one has no fluzo.” 


Some amusement has been caused in official circles by the 
conduct of a certain provincial mayor. It was recently his loyal 
and pleasant duty to entertain a member of the Royal Family—4 
proceeding affording satisfaction to both parties. But the Mayor 
waited in vain for the substantial acknowledgment he erroneously 
expected. So after six weeks he wrote to the Home Office te 
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inquire when his knighthood would be gazetted. Needless to add, 
he is still waiting for the honour which he had freely forestalled in 
conversation. 


Sir David Chalmers enjoyed toa peculiar degree the confidence 
of the Colonial Office, and the appreciation of his services recorded 
by Mr. Chamberlain in the Blue Book on Sierra Leone was the 
worthy tribute to a sound judiciary. The son of a physician, Sir 
David Chalmers did fine legal service in many of the smaller 
colonies, and actually died from disease contracted at the White 
Man’s Grave. His irritable manner, which at times stood in his 
way, was of genuine service in the prosecution for fraud in New- 
foundland. Though a great globe-trotter, all his interests were 
centred in his beloved Edinburgh. 


No figure is more familiar at the Canterbury week than that of 
Mr. R. H. Marsham, the metropolitan magistrate. Strikingly 
handsome, with white whiskers, and very tall, though he loses 
height by stooping, he was selected to read the Riot Act dur- 
ing the Trafalgar Square riots. Considerate and just in his 
official capacity, in private life he is a genial and charming man, 
married for thirty years to the sister of Mr. Field, the Kent brewer. 
Mr. Marsham, whose father was Warden of Merton, was one of 
three brothers, all famous as cricketers. In his leisure hours he 
sometimes casts a fly and is a votary of golf. 


Mr. Justice North has this week delivered judgment in a case 
tried by him so long ago as June of last year. This piece of 
judicial deliberation is almost the closing act of his career on the 
Bench, for he will retire at the end of the present term. Sir Ford 
North is a sore trial to alert juniors, one the other day even 
quoting the Gilbertian lines— 


“ Though all my law is fudge, 
Yet I never, never budge.” 


But Sir Ford has really been “a good judge too,” though he has 
lingered after deafness and irritability made his duties too 
onerous. He quitted the Bar for the Bench eighteen years ago 
and hopes to spend many more in peaceful fly-fishing. His first 
briefs were obtained from his father, a very sound solicitor. 


The hearts of the garrison of the South-Eastern District 
{commanded by Major-General Hallam Parr) have been brightened 
by the receipt of the following “ Order” :—“ While the present 
hot weather lasts, commanding officers will use their discretion in 
ordering parades, for dismounted drills within the confines of 
barracks, in shirts without frocks.” Although not expressly stated 
in so many words, it is generally understood that nothing beyond 
the serge frocks will be dispensed with, and that the remainder 
of the customary items of military dress will be worn as usual. 
Much as the troops concerned would like it, a costume confined 
to the single article mentioned in General Parr’s mandate would, 
itis feared, lead to serious differences of opinion with the local 
police, 


Mark Twain and Mr. Choate have not a monopoly of Trans- 


atlantic jests. Witness this anecdote, told, by the way, by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott :—At a recent New York banquet given in honour 
of General Miles, a bowl of punch was a feature of the table, and 
on either side of a block of ice floating in the liquor were fixed 
small English and American flags. An English guest remarked 
that “he noticed, as he looked at the punch, a coldness between 
the two countries.” An American who spoke next begged his 
hearers not to give way to depression ; the national flags of the 
two countries were at least united by a spirit that was beyond 
reproach. 


Enlistment into the Army with the intention of deserting with 
the kit provided by the authorities has become quite a business. 
According to the latest report on Army prisons there is a young 
man of twenty-two years of age who has enlisted no fewer than 
nine times. He was only fifteen when he began his curious career 
by joiniag the Gordon Highlanders, and was claimed by his 
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parents. Then he enlisted in the King’s Royal Rifles, the 3rd, 
8th, 14th, and 18th Hussars, the 6th Dragoons, the Manchester 
Militia, and the Royal Artillery. On two occasions he was 
recognised and sent back to his original regiment, but in the 
other instances he deserted. Not a bad record for a man of 
twenty-two ! 


Nineteen years old and in command of a warship costing from 
£30,000 to £40,000, and manned by a crew of thirty or forty men ! 
This has been the experience of nearly a score of naval sub- 
lieutenants into whose hands the Admiralty have placed not only 
the nation’s property, worth not much less than a hundred thousand 
pounds, to say nothing of the lives of about a thousand men. 
Does not this indicate as effectively as anything can the way in 
which naval officers are early trained to responsibility? They are 
little more than schoolboys, yet they have cast upon them a burden 
that would make many middle-aged men blanch. 


Once—in the fancy realms of comic opera—there was, it is 
said, a Colonel who, when required to explain why he had omitted 
to appropriately salve a certain Royal personage, replied that he 
had thirteen reasons. Having pointed out that the first of these 
was that “his regiment had no guns,” he was promptly excused 
from adducing any others. From some information given in 
Parliament the other night, it appears that the originals of the 
corps thus travestied must have been the present Sark Artillery. 
The full strength of this regiment consists, according to Mr. 
Wyndhan, of “two officers, with neither men nor armament.” In 
reply to a second question as to whether it was true that the guns 
belonging to this warlike force had been dismounted and the 
carriages sold at a bazaar for the purpose of raising funds, he was, 
unfortunately, unable to make any definite statement. In the 
circumstances, the subsequent expression of a desire for informa- 
tion on the part of a member as to the reason for retaining this 
force in the “Army List” was not unnatural. The most ready 
solution of the problem, however, is that the War Office consider 
this the best means of convincing the Tsar of their practical 
sympathy with his “ disarmament” proposals. 


Evidently the much-talked-of Field-Marshal’s dd¢/on is dis- 
tributed in the valises of private soldiers in about the same 
proportion as are shillings in children’s “lucky bags.” A 
return just issued shows that the number of commissions 
from the ranks granted in the British Army during the last 
thirteen years was 996. The number of commissions granted 
through the ordinary channels (Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the 
Militia, &c.) was, during the same period, 8,584—or, roughly 
speaking, nine times as many. Of the 996 “ rankers’” promotions 
made between the years 1885-1899, however, only 343 were to the 
position of second lieutenant, as the remainder were all to that of 
quartermaster or riding-master. Nevertheless, with the example 
of Colonel Hector MacDonald before them, prospective recruits 
need not altogether despair. 


DIAGNOSIS, QUASI DE PROFUNDIS 


Mrs. A. “Better? Not a bit! 
upon ma rael trouble ava.” 

Mrs. C. “’A tell ye what, Betty. Send for Doctor McGillivray 
instead. Eh! the gude he’s dune tae me! Losh! wumman, 
Doctor McGillivray kens ma constitution as weel as if he’d gaen 
doon through mia inside wi’ a lichted cannle !” 


He disna seem to have hit 


Dr. George Stoker is a genial Irishman, bearded, bluff, and full 
of gentle blarney. When in New Zealand he noticed the benefit 
the Maori derived from ascending high mountains. He adapted 
this fact to civilisation by opening the Oxygen Home, in which an 
injured limb is encased in an air-tight cylinder filled by tubes with 
pure oxygen. Baroness Burdett Coutts took up the idea with enthu- 
siasm, and Dr. Stoker’s brother, Bram Stoker, obtained the support 
of the theatrical profession. The Home has faced the opposition 
of neighbours and of physicians ; it has now worn down its foes, 
and is doing healing work in unobtrusive fashion. 
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LOVE’S HORIZON 


Love is the salt sea’s savour, 
Love is the palm tree’s sheen— 
Love is the sky of evening 
That softly sets between. 


Love is the Ocean’s purple— 
Love is the Mountain’s crest— 
Love is the Golden Eagle 
That hither builds his nest. 


The wind that lists at morning 
The first song of the bird, 
The leaves that stir so lightly 
Before a limb has stirred : 


These are my love’s harbingers 
By gathering music drawn— 
Oh ! wake, my love, and own them, 
Thou life voice of the Dawn. 
RoGeR CASEMENT. 


AT GROOTSCHUR 
Cape Town. 


Since the death of Sir George Grey, last autumn, many of 
us must have turned to those admirable pictures which 
are given in Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ Oceana” of the great Pro- 
consul in his far-off island. Be sure that many such a 
reader, like the royal ancestors of the Fair Cuban, is 
African. In this country Sir George Grey’s memory is 
kept as green as Signal Hill. It is nearly forty years—or 
is it more ?—since he was Governor of Cape Colony. But 
in all that time he has constantly remained to Dutch and 
English Afrikanders the very type of wise and beneficent 
ruler. And if henceforth it seems that he must share his 
pre-eminence with another, it is still with something fit to 
be described as bated breath that the same people tell 
you that since Sir George Grey they have had no such 
Governor as Sir Alfred Milner. 

Now, my South African reader will not lay down 
“Oceana” without a pang. Why did not Mr. Froude, in 
any of his three South African pilgrimages, do anything 
as good as his picture of Kawai? He knew the Cape 
Peninsula for the fairest of British possessions, and cer- 
tain of his impressions survive. We have had nothing 
much better than the view of Table Mountain from the 
sea—‘ the grey cliffs seem to overhang it like Poseidon’s 
precipice, which threatened the city of Alcinous”—so he 
goes on ; and he knew the vineyards and silver trees, and 
all that sweep of blue and silvery champaign that stretches 
from the white shores of the Indian Ocean to the great 
range of the Drakenstein. 

But he said so little about our mountain? Yes; but 
there was no Grootschur in those days. By a curious 
irony, Mr. Froude and Mr. Rhodes hardly met. Vidi 
zantum, says Mr. Rhodes; the most Carlylian of modern 
Englishmen never saw Carlyle, and saw Froude the apostle 
too late for recognition. But had there been ‘‘ but world 
enough and time,” might we not have had a few pictures 
more of Grootschur among its oaks and pines, and of the 
life there, to place beside our vicarious impression of Shag 
Island ? 

As you steam into Table Bay the great mountain 
towers sheer above you, a mere table or altar of stone, 
flanked by bold peaks, the Devil’s and the Lion’s Head, 
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buttressed with green sides of forest. The whole effect 
is of a huge stage front; nothing could be more im- 
pressive. And yet it is away and beyond the Table, 
almost at right angles to the stage front, and off the 
stage as it were, that those mountain sides of oak and 
pine descend on those suburban villages where it is good 
to live. There the Lion’s Head rises sharply out of green 
undergrowth ; and beside it the jagged, grey precipices 
of the Table—seen now at the other side from your 
first view of them—trend towards Muizenberg to the 
inordinately blue waters that brim as in a vast cup 
between its brown sides and the blue peaks and sheer- 
descending capes of the Hottentot’s Holland. And far 
below, on one of the last terraces of the mountain-side, 
all snowy walls and peaked gables and red roofs, stands. 
Grootschur among its oaks. You approach the place 
from Cape Town by an avenue of tall pines that leads 
out of the main road from Cape Town to the little town 
and camp of Wynberg. These pines have been brought 
in early days from Java. Stone-pines they are, for any 
visible difference, and 70 feet high. The _ branches. 
meet overhead, and the whole affair shows like some 
uphill Cathedral aisle ; there are grey walls and a glowing 
green roof and clerestory. The floor is chequered with 
moving green and gold. And presently the Cathedrab 
bends, the road is steeper, and, turning at an angle, there, 
not twenty yards ahead, is the front of the house, with its 
pointed gables glowing white against its glowing frame of 
leaves, with something coquettish and demure in the way 
in which it plants its foot on the grassy stage. When you 
go inside this impression leaves you. 

When a number of South Africans lately competed— 
like Villon and his contemporaries with their ballads—for 
the proper epithet for the interior of Grootschur, Mr. 
Escombe, of Natal, went up six places. ‘‘ Massive sim- 
plicity ” was his shot, and, if not poetical, it was accurate. 
If he dreamt that he walked in marble halls, none could 
gainsay him, for the hall is floored with marble. The 
windows are of a fantastic and delightful old-fashioned 
pattern which, for want of the right word, we may call 
mullioned. The rooms are roofed and wainscoted with 
oak or teak. There is some real old tapestry in the dining- 
room, and a Reynolds. But nothing could be simpler 
than the whole place, unless it is the kindly simplicity of 
the life led there. ‘* What is the Satrap’s gorgeous home 
like?” wrote the most delicate and subtle of. great 
masters of art. No doubt he imagined something horrible 
—a palace in Park Lane, the surroundings of some 
American millionaire. He was far a-field. This ‘‘Satrap’s” 
home is not gorgeous. As someone said to me the 
other day, who did not like the Satrap, ‘‘ The Colossus may 
be eccentric, but he is not vulgar.” He might even have 
added that he is a man of taste. 

But there is one ‘‘ gorgeous” feature in Grootschur—the 
view from the great stoep or verandah, into which the house 
expands at the back. The verandah itself is beautiful—a 
marble floor most cool to walk upon, many white pillars, 
and studded at satisfactory intervals with old oaken chests, 
old chairs, old tables. But the view! The house, I have 
said, stands on a stage. There are a few yards of level, 
and then the ground rises abruptly—so abruptly that on 
one side of the house the roots of the oaks are almost or 
an equality with the windows. There is a flight of steps. 
between flaming parterres of green and crimson, and then 
a clump of sycamores and a steady, open, upward slope to 
the first line of woods. Then a mountain road that runs 
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to Constantia on this side, and on the other, past the 
old Dutch blockhouse, perched high on the shoulder of 
the Devil’s Peak. And beyond this road, but intersected 
by another that skirts the very brow of the mountain, and 
by pleasant bridle-paths and by tiny streams, stretches the 
mountain forest that climbs upwards wherever its pines 
can fasten their roots, with a hundred varieties of shape 
and colour. Above the forest rise the peaks, silvery and 
green in the early morning, where every line and every pine 
needle is defined, but merged during the heat of the day in 
one broiling haze, of one colour with the bloom on a plum, 
and at evening to a mere purple shadow. Below to the 
right, beneath the lower woods and road, is a hollow patch 
that January makes bright with blue and pink hydran- 
geas. Below the hydrangeas is the old garden, and beyond 
the garden begins the glen. A single step leads up from 
the garden to the glen ; yet through the colonnade of the 
verandah you catch its glint of snowy white amid the 
green. 

As you look up again and face the mountain, you may 
see descending the slopes a big horse, and on the horse a 
big man, broad of hat and clad in flannels. A black man, 
a Matabele, walks behind ; for the rider, if you come to 
think of it, is a considerable chief. He has been having 
his morning ride before the duties of the day. At the far 
corner of the verandah he dismounts and waves a hand to 
some horses which are turned out to grass on the slopes. 
The horses understand the signal, for they canter down 
the hill, and, stopping before their master, seem to 
endeavour to bury their heads in his pocket. Meanwhile 
the master has turned to you with a face of deep anxiety. 
The local and immediate Great Man of all South Africa, the 
maker of the North, the strongest individual statesman in 
the South, the controlling power of so many industries 
and destinies, he is excessively and painfully anxious to 
know if you have really heard the English blackbird that 
you thought you heard when you were sitting on the 
verandah yesterday. ‘‘ And, dear God!” he says, ‘‘ just 
see how those blue oaks climb the mountain.” 


NOTES ON THE NEW GERMANY 


Ir the old lady in the corner seat had kept quiet I might 
have learned more. As things were, I sat an interested 
listener, wondering at what station she would be given in 
charge. This was on the through train from Cologne to 
Frankfort. The old lady took an almost maternal interest 
in the German Emperor, and, being expert in the lan- 
guage, she would discuss his Majesty with every stray 
passenger of the journey. As she and I were the only 
English in the carriage, I felt in some degree responsible. 
But they let her go. The middle-aged Prussian, with 
Worse manners than a polite Frenchman, was evasively 
contemptuous ; the stout Rhinelander, who was going 
somewhere to take the waters, was sympathetic, but too 
old to take much interest in the post-Bismarckian régime ; 
the Jewish bagman was, however, enthusiastic about 
seiner Mayestit der Kaiser, and told us additionally that 
his firm has furnished the costumes for an English panto- 
mime. Baruch was the name of the firm, and he was 
pained when the old lady admitted ignorance of both firm 
and pantomime. For several stations further this gentle- 
man took up the tale. English commerce was being 
rapidly driven to the wall. Solingen had taken the place 
of Sheffield ; woollens better and cheaper than those of 
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Yorkshire were being produced in Germany ; and in half 
a dozen other fields we were being beaten at our own 
game. The old lady grew alarmed, plainly foreseeing the 
immediate ruin of ker Vaterland. By and bye we were 
left alone with the stout Rhinelander. He had been 
through both wars, and was rather inclined to discount 
the eloquence of the bagman. ‘‘ Such talk,” said he, ‘led 
to nothing.” 

It was nearly seven years since I had set foot in 
Germany, and seven years is a long time in a country that 
is twenty-eight years old at the outside. For Germany is 
really the youngest country in the world. The United 
States thinks otherwise; but Modern Germany really 
dates from 1872, from the signing of the Treaty of Frank- 
fort, and, moreover, it is governed by a young ruler. So 
these seven years mark one quarter, the last and most 
important quarter of the Empire’s existence. Germany 
has become a naval Power since I last set foot in her. 
She is no longer a European Power, but a Weltmacht. 
And, strange to say, it is only the younger generation, 
grown up in the new tradition, grown up with the new 
national consciousness, that really understands Germany 
and her Kaiser. The older men are conservative. There 
was no navy, no colonial empire in their day. Four 
thousand marks (£200) was a respectable income then, 
enough for meat, drink, and two suits of clothes a year. 
Young Germany makes quite other demands. It travels, 
it smokes imported cigars when it can get them; it has 
bigger needs altogether, and therefore earns more money. 
Hence the competition, or at least a large part of the 
competition, of which Messrs. Baruch’s traveller spoke. 
The wealth and prosperity of the country is growing 
quite visibly in consequence. From your railway 
carriage you see the new buildings that are spring- 
ing up. Everywhere there are brand-new factory 
chimneys and warehouses. At Nuremberg, where I 
stopped a day or two, I found that Schukert, the 
electrical engineer, was employing 8,000 hands—four times 
the number of my day. I visited the lithographic and 
colour-printing works of a friend. He had been obliged 
to build a new factory twice the size of the old one. And 
the German Government, that knows how much a pros- 
perous country has to do with a big Budget, is helping the 
merchant as previously it helped the soldier. Everywhere 
the technical schools and museums have been rebuilt, 
consuls and diplomatic officials are brought into the 
scheme, the transport services are subsidised. The 
merchant is encouraged. My friend has three decorations, 
he is a town councillor, and they have given him some 
sort of a title. In England, with luck he might be an 
alderman with a Jubilee medal. 

The country, as I understood it, seemed very much 
absorbed in these commercial developments—too much 
absorbed to do any unnecessary fighting for a long time 
to come. Germany is tasting the blessings of peace, and 
finds that the diet is a wholesome one. And most Germans 
seem to thank the Kaiser for this respite. At first they 
thought he was for war, but now they see that he will give 
them all the peace he can, and their respect for him knows. 
few bounds. The Socialists, too, seemed to be of this 
way of thinking. 

I have before found some resemblance between the 
United States and Modern Germany, and the attitude of 
both countries towards things esthetic heightened this 
opinion. In Germany material prosperity and the occu- 
pation of the whole Empire with material affairs has left 
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the arts lagging. There, as in America, no decent person 
has time to paint or write books. My own profession, 
when I admitted to it, seemed to be regarded as some- 
thing Bohemian and precarious. A journalist in Germany 
is regarded either as a ne’er-do-well, or as a discontented 
person who gets locked up for se majesté. There may 
be more enlightened views on the subject, but I failed to 
meet them. I looked in at the booksellers’ shops and saw 
translations for the most part. Zola, Tolstoi, Ibsen, De 
Maupassant, Kipling, with Sudermann, Wildenbruch, 
Hauptmann, Von Wolzogen, and a few other native 
writers in a minority. At Munich the foreign artist more 
than holds his own, especially the Glasgow man. I believe 
England was similarly neglected in the period that cul- 
minated in the first Great Exhibition. We could build a 
Great Eastern or a suspension bridge, but could not paint 
a picture worth living with. 

At Nuremberg I saw the Kafitin Dreyfus, a café 
named after the unfortunate officer now at Rennes. 
** Could not a Dreyfus case occur in the German army?” 
I asked. 

** We don’t make officers of our Jews.” 

“* But they all serve in your army.” 

** Yes ; and perhaps in Bavaria or in one of the more 


easy-go ing States they may get acommission, alieutenancy, 


or even a captaincy, but there the matter ends.” 

On returning to this subject I unearthed a far more 
interesting state of affairs. The Jewish soldier, it appears, 
often reaches non-commissioned rank, then passes his 
examination for a commission to which the authorities do 
not appoint him. ‘‘ But in the event of a war,” said my 
informant, ‘‘there would be a scarcity of officers and we 
would have to give these Jews commissions. They are 
only waiting this opportunity.” And every year some 
hundreds of Jewish soldiers qualify for a commission, 
knowing perfectly well that no regiment will receive them 
until the big row that is going to give them their 
opportunity. ALBERT KINROsS. 


‘‘LEON” 


“*T would have our children taught, so far as teaching can go, to love 
and admire France, that glorious nation which has done so much and 
suffered so much for humanity.”—WILLIAM ARCHER, 1898. 


WE did not believe it possible that a boy of nine could wear high- 
buttoned boots, a pale blue sash, and long hair like a girl’s, and yet 
possess a character unaffected by these deplorable externals. That 
in addition to all this he should be French, speaking that “#imini 
pimini” language with perfect ease ; and, in further proof of his 
mental slipperiness, speak English almost equally well—but for a 
curious roll and rumble of the letter “r” in the back of the throat 
—was another serious stumbling block in the way of our liking. It 
‘was not natural. Had he been puny or sallow, or in any way 
physically “Frenchy” as we supposed it, we should have found 
him less bewildering. But he was sturdy, ruddy, and fair-haired ; 
tall for his age, and of a frank cheerfulness that was rather en- 
gaging. Absolutely unashamed of his inferior nationality, uncon- 
scious, seemingly, of those elongated buttoned boots, he would 
shake back his tawny hair and look you squarely in the face with 
big blue eyes that smiled. He didn’t look a “ Molly,” somehow, 
in spite of his hair ; but we children were convinced that he “ must 
be one, really,” and that what the twins called his “false French 
smile” was a sort of cloak for the innate cowardice of his dis- 
position. 

What induced Aunt Alice to marry a French officer we could 
not think! That she and her husband were what mother called 
“ devoted to one another” seemed to us an insufficient explana tion. 
Not only did she marry this foreigner and desert her native land, 
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but she became a Roman Catholic. Nurse minded this most 
and called her a Papist, and she seemed perfectly happy in her 
exile. She was supposed to be a very beautiful person, but what 
most impressed us during her rare and brief visits was the quality 
and quantity of the sweets she brought us; sweets in gorgeous 
boxes which bore the mystic device Gouwache. France was, we 
were convinced, a poor sort of place, but exception must be made 
in favour of her sweets. 

In reflecting upon our general attitude towards France and the 
French at this time, I am reminded of the man who scornfully 
held up to ridicule a country so far left to itself as to speak of 
bread as “ Pain.” 

“ But,” suggested a more tolerant friend, “ we call it bread.” 

“Ah! it zs bread, you see.” 

But to return to Léon. His father’s regiment had been ordered 
to some place in Africa where they could not take Léon, and as 
Aunt Alice was going with her husband for at least six months, . 
Léon was sent to us. 

Eric and I decided that it was a bore. Jennie, who is queer 
and contradictory at times, said nothing. She adores Aunt 
Alice. The twins, who had just been doing the battle of Waterloo 
in history, and were rampantly patriotic, expressed grave doubts as 
to whether it was quite loyal to Queen Victoria to receive Léon at 
all. 

“No one likes to go about all day with a mountebank !” 
grumbled Eric. 

“Tf only he’d had fewer clothes,” I sighed. But even the 
most sanguine destroyer of garments could hardly hope that Léon 
would wear out the quantity of which he was possessed in less 
than six months. 

The twins and Léon came towards us from the tennis lawn: 
the twins red and triumphant, Léon red and evidently perturbed. 
Jennie followed, lingering in the rear ; she is lame, not a cripple, 
you know, but noticeably lame. “England won!” shouted the 
twins. They always seemed to speak in a sort of chorus. Léon 
sat down on the bank beside us and shook his hair back from his 
face. He evidently intended to appeal to Eric about something ; 
but, just as he opened his mouth to speak, he noticed Jennie. 
“ Come, my cousin !” he called, patting the bank beside him, “ we 
shall have good fortune another time !” 

“ England won!” chanted the twins again. 
do!” 

“ That is not so!” cried Léon angrily. “Why do you speak to 
despise my country? If you were in France, my guest, we speak 
not for ever of Hasting?” 

“O, that was ages ago,” said Eric, judicially ; “but you were 
not fairly matched.” 

“Léon had me, you see,” put in Jennie. 

“ Not so, my cousin, your play was beautiful,” said Léon, and 
he took her hand and patted it. He had queer affectionate ways, 
and never seemed to mind showing that he liked people. “ We 
beat them next time.” 

“] wonder what makes Léon so chummy with Jennie?” I 
asked Eric half an hour later, as we rested after a hot “single.” 
“Do you think it’s because she’s the only one of us that couldn’t 
lick him?” 

Eric raised himself on his elbows and stared at me. “Well, 
of all the chuckle-headed ideas I ever heard! Really, for down- 
right wrong-headedness give me the average girl. Can’t you see 
you silly, that it’s because she’s lame, and the little beggar’s sorry 
for her? He’s a good-hearted kid if he is Frenchy, and as to 
licking, just you wait——” 

I felt very much snubbed and rather aggrieved, for only that 
afternoon Eric had grumbled about Léon’s clothes and called him 
a “mountebank.” Boys seem to keep things separate somehow, in 
a curious way. 

One day Jennie and Léon had been sent to the Home Farm 
to fetch eggs. It was really the twins’ turn, but they hid so that 
they shouldn’t have to go, for it was a very hot afternoon. Eric 
and I went for a stroll through the fields in the same direction to 
look at a nest of young yellow-hammers in the big paddock. 
There’s a sort of hill in the big paddock, and we saw Jennie and 
Léon coming down the cart road from the farm ; they went by 
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the road because Jennie hates climbing gates—it hurts her. Léon 
was carrying the eggs and they came very slowly, because Jennie 
was tired. Towards them came one Fred Oram, a village boy, 
not a nice boy at all. He hates us because the head groom gave 
him a thrashing when he caught him throwing stones at the 


‘thoroughbreds, Fred Oram began to limp like Jenny, and called 


out “ Ullo, Frenchy ! shall I plait your ’air for ya’ ?” 

Eric, who happened to be at home because two-thirds of his 
school got measles and mother was nervous, began to run, and I 
ran after him; but we were a good way from the gate, and the 
hedge is too thick to get through. We ran alongside of it, and 
heard Léon say in his funny stilted English, “ Please hold theeggs, 
my cousin!” then, evidently to Fred, “ How dare you to mock at 
my cousin and insult me ?” 

As we reached the gate Eric pulled me back—“ Let the kid 
alone !” he whispered, “he’s not afraid.” It reminded me of old 
King Edward, and “ Let the boy win his spurs.” 

None of the three saw us. Jennie was standing on the grass 
at the side, looking very red and excited ; Fred Oram was pulling 
Léon’s hair and dancing round him, making derisive remarks. 
Léon wrenched his head away, and with a bound stood in the 
middle of the road facing, his enemy. In spite of his buttony 
boots, in spite of his blue sash and his long hair, Fred seemed 
rather afraid of him, for Léon looked, and was, furious. 

For about half a minute they stood looking at each other. 
Léon shouted “ Lache! Lache!”—he forgot to speak English, he 
was so excited—then “En garde !”—and there seemed a thousand 
rs in that gavde—and he sprang on Fred, who went down like a 
ninepin. 

Eric vaulted the gate, yelling excitedly. “By Jove! the kid 
can box !” 

Jenny laid down the eggs on the grass, and hid her face in her 
hands. But she looked through her fingers ; I saw her. 

In another minute Fred was up on his feet. He was bigger 
than any of us—even Eric. Léon went at him again, calling out 
what we supposed to be battle-cries in French, and I do believe 
that the French alarmed Fred as much as the pommelling. Any- 
way, down he went again, with Léon on the top of him. 

“Time!” shouted Eric, picking up Léon and wiping his face, 
which was hard to see, for his nose was bleeding and one eye was 
swollen. 

But Fred got up and began to walk away, remarking with 
surly dignity, “I don’t care for to fight with no French tiger- 
cats.” 

Léon broke away from Eric, and ran after his late foe. Fred 
stopped and took a defensive attitude, but Léon went up with his 
grubbing right hand held out. “Shake!” he cried, “we have 
foughten ; it is over ; shake with me!” and Fred shook. “That 
was quite English?” asked Léon anxiously as he came back to be 
cleaned. 

Eric looked at him very kindly. “It was all right,” he said, 
and Léon squared his shoulders with modest pride. 

“TI never saw such a nose to bleed!” exclaimed Eric ten 
minutes later, as the last available handkerchief had been reduced 
to a crimson pulpy ball. ‘ There’s one sash done for any way. I 
suppose the suit’ll wash, which is a pity.” 

On the way home Eric carried the eggs, and Jennie walked 
hand in hand with Léon. They rather lagged behind, and pre- 
sently I heard Jennie whisper—I have very sharp ears—“ Léon, 
am I so very lame?” 

“ My little cousin, I do not see you lame at all except when you 
are fatigued, and we all of us walk badly when we are fatigued ;” 
and he stopped and kissed Jennie on both cheeks. 

I had often heard that the French say what is pleasant at the 
expense of what is true ; but just then I wondered if it was always 
such a bad thing, for when I turned and looked at my little 
sister her face was perfectly radiant and she was hardly limping 
at all. 

* [ll tell you what it is,” said Eric, when Léon had been carried 
off by the authorities to have keys put down his back, his eye 
bathed, and to be generally cleaned up; and we were all five 
sitting in solemn conclave on the largest wheelbarrow—the twins 
had joined us much excited by recent events—“ I’ll tell you what 
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it is, you kids must drop that Waterloo business, and we must 
none of us mind his queer clothes any more. He’s a ripping good 
sort, and, after all, he can’t help being French !” 

“ And he wouldn’t help it if he could!” cried Jennie. “France 
is a great country.” “& 

For a wonder nobody contradicted her. We were all busy 
readjusting preconceived ideas. L. ALLEN HARKER. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
IN THE CRICKET FIELD 


A FOREIGNER amongst us at this time might, from the tenour of 
our conversation, very easily imagine we were about to take part 
in some religious pilgrimage—some annual rite. Our almost 
entire interest seems to be centred in Canterbury, which, on 
inquiry, he learns is an old Cathedral town, where during the 
present week a great festival is to be held. This opens, it is added, 
on the St. Lawrence Ground, to give another touch of sanctity to 
his impression. Even when disillusioned as to the true motive of 
the gathering at the beautiful old Kentish town, “sanctity” does 
not altogether appear to be an inappropriate word to use in con- 
nection with the ordinary Britisher’s idea of first-class cricket. If 
there is one thing for which Englishmen seem to retain a lasting 
reverence, it is this. Of all forms of sport it holds the most sacred 
place in their regard. True enough, in other countries some forms 
of sport are just as typical of their birthplace. Who would deny 
that bull-fighting was without its influence (such as it is) on the 
Spaniards? but even in warm-blooded Spain enthusiasm is merely 
an emotion of the moment, not an all-absorbing interest in life. 
Cricket amongst ourselves does really amount to that, for a great 
portion of the population—but, Heaven be thanked, it is wholesome, 
and it is open air. The stranger’s surprise at the serious manner 
in which we take our pleasures and play our games is not to be 
wondered at. The businesslike air of the historic old town in 
Kent, into which are pouring hundreds, ay thousands of visitors this 
week, is something new, so lacking in gaiety or abandon, which, it 
might be very reasonably supposed, are usually attendant on 
innocent amusement ; so it is really no small wonder a stranger 
to our ways should gather curious impressions about us. 

Canterbury itself is a “joy for ever,” and in a visit would repay 
even many of the semi-thorough people of sporting tendencies who 
go “because every one goes,” or some other equally unsound 
reason. To-day it seems all so cool and grey, and there is some- 
thing;imposing and still about the stone—so tender the green ivy 
that creeps over any bit of aching bareness like a gentle cloak, 
that somehow cricket and cricketers suddenly assume the guise of 
a horde of invading Goths. Traps of every description rattle 
incessantly over the cobbled streets, bearing the visitors from the 
railway station to their various destinations. Gone, the usual 
quiet stillness. Bustle and stir are the order of the day—or week. 
Every hotel and house seem full to overflowing, and the shops 
are revelling in a brisk increase of business. But the real work of 
the day is going forward amongst the players. The weather has 
got over its matutinal fit of sulks and there is sunshine every- 
where. Some six to seven thousand people assemble towards the 
middle afternoon and watch the game with undivided attention. 
Many of them are women with enough real knowledge of the 
game to enable them to take in it a genuine interest. One, a 
tall dark girl, with beautiful eyes—American, to judge from her 
accent—puts a great many questions to an elderly gentleman near 
by. 
P “ Couldn’t get down this morning, but you must tell me every- 
thing—so guess I won’t miss much. Who’s that batting ?” 

“That’s Knight.” 

“‘ Guess he can play a few—eh?” 

“ Admirably, though he gave a couple of difficult chances off 
Buttle’s bowling.” 

“ Mercy ! what does that mean ?” 

“Why, my dear, it means——” 

“Never mind, I’ve put it down. Who’s that running up 
there?” 
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“Why, that’s Burndown—in uncommonly fine form, too— 
played a capital innings, seventy-three runs without a bad stroke, 
but——” 

“] heard someone say that the Kent captain ‘hit fourteen 
fours’ yesterday, whatever hat may mean !” 

“ Strikes me, my dear, it’s high time to come to England if 
only to learn a little about the noble game.” 

“ My—do dry up, uncle ; guess we can show you something just 
as good ’way over in the States !” 

“ Played !” bawls uncle in a stentorian bass. 

Further afield are a group of clean-shaven smasher-hatted 
young men of uncertain growth, over whom /fe profession is 
stamped with its unmistakable hall-mark. Some interesting 
opinions on the noble game of cricket might be expected from 
such a quarter, but alas! M. Dumas and Mr. Sydney Grundy 
formed the topic of their discourse. 

“ The play’s all right,” said one, “ but how on earth could they 
cast Enderby for that part ?” 

“ Weird performance, I call it,” drawled another. 

“Yes, but he always makes a hit.” 

“He ought to—has played the game for years.” 

“Too long an innings, I think—ought to give some other poor 
begger a chance.” 

“ Ez it cricket or what, them loons be talkin’ aboat?” inquired 
a serious person of the yokel order, who somehow or other seemed 
to have wandered out of his own sphere. Near by we see a 
couple of white-gowned zmgénuwes in very earnest converse. 

“Were you at the Dane John last night ?” 

“ No, we went to the ‘ Marriage of Convenience.’ ” 

“T do love Canterbury Week, don’t you ?—it’s such fun !” 

“Yes, all but the cricket——” 

“] only take an interest in it when Jack’s in, because he insists 
on discussing it with me afterwards—brothers ave so selfish. If I 
didn’t pretend to take an interest in the game, he’d pay me out.” 

“ All men are alike,” said the other infant in a resigned tone ; 
“never happy when not talking about their own concerns.” 

“Ah! that’s the lovely new waltz—splendid band the roth. 
By the way, where are you going for the holidays? What? * Jack 
batting, did you say? Just my luck, when we were having such a 
nice chat. Good-bye, dear.” 

A little group of tailor-clad ladies are busily scribbling a little 
way further on. Their backs turned towards the players, show 
their notes to be other than sporting ones. 

“ My dear lady,” says one, with long-suffering disdain in her 
tone, “ Mrs. Cavendish-Graham wore an eel-skin over-skirt of 
lace with aurophane.” 

“Chiffon, / thought,” chipped in another, with a surreptitious 
squint at her neighbour’s voluminous notes. 

“Well, I ought to know. I lunched with her; my cousin’s 
wife is her sister-in-law. Her gown is really grey beige. Not 
that it matters a bit for the papers as long as you say the wearer 
looked beautiful ”—from a youthful person. 

“What paper are you down here for?” inquires, in vinegar 
tones, a sour-visaged scribe of uncertain age. 

“The Matutinal Eye-Opener.” 

“Then, of course, as you say, it does not matter ; facts have no 
market value to you.” 

“They pay me pretty well for the fictions, anyway,” came 
sharply from the younger woman. 

“Then you ought to make your fortune——” 

“Cat !” in a half-smothered undertone ; and addressing another 
of the group who appears to be taking a most unnatural interest 
in the game : 

“ Does journalism affect all women like that? for, if so, I’ll go 
out and convert the heathen.” 

“ Splendidly played! Mason’s a perfect marvel! What did 
you say? Oh! well, yes, I do think the ink has a corroding effect 
on us towards middle age——” 

“Ah! it’s that”—with a smile and a gratified shake of her 
befrilled skirts. 

“Yes ; we forget that the next best thing to being young is to 
retain the memory of our youth unembittered. Splendid! Just 
think, that’s 118 in an hour and fifty minutes! Fancy having to 
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write up the social side of this lot when, with a bit of luck, one 
might have been playing! Well, I’m with the Mahommedans, 
whose first prayer o’ mornings is one of thanksgiving for having 
been born a man——” 

“ Never mind, dear ; there’s tea still left to us as a consolation, 
Come on.” JOCELYNNE JOYE, 


CRICKET MEMS 


ON the eve of the final test match it is pardonable to hope that 
the Old Country may score a victory and bring us up to “one all” 
in our encounter with our Colonial visitors. That the latter are 
stale and suffering from too much work is a regrettable fact, but, 
on the other hand, it is impossible to oppose them with a team 
which will give universal satisfaction. The one moral of the pre- 
sent season is the disestablishment of the present ill-selected 
selection committee. Then the abolition of the follow-on is an 
urgent necessity. But something must also be done to obviate the 
present tall scoring on hard wickets. To widen the stumps, to 
enlarge the ball or to shave the bat, are all equally invidious and 
will each prove detrimental to club-cricket. Yet the present suc- 
cession of drawn games is becoming an abnormal nuisance. 


Four batsmen just now are displaying stupendous powers in 
run-getting. The interest in the long list of Ranjitsinhji’s superb 
performances is to see if he will score three thousand runs and so 
eclipse his own world’s record. Mr. Townsend, a far finer bat than 
his distinguished father, accumulates centuries with extraordinary 
regularity. Mr. Percy Perrin, the East London favourite, after 
starting badly, now rarely fails to make a long score, whilst his 
freedom has perceptibly increased. Finally, reference must once 
more be made to Major Poore’s continued fine form to emphasise 
the fact that when he was dismissed for 79 he actually lowered his 
batting average. 


Mr. H. C. Pretty, who, like Mr. N. Miller, scored a century on 
his first appearance for Surrey, is a distinguished Association foot- 
baller, who scored 57 v. Worcestershire for Second Eleven last 
season, and is a brilliant field. Besides these two, Surrey’s new 
blood this year includes that efficient Oxonian Mr. Knox ; Mr. 
H. B. Richardson, a sound bat and field; Stedman, a fair wicket- 
keeper ; and Clode, not a bad slow bowler, as well as a quartet of 
failures. 


Since Mr. C. O. H. Sewell and Major Poore, the Cape has sent 
us another fine cricketer in Mr. G, C. B. Llewellyn. Not only did 
he bat with admirable discrimination against the Australians, but 
he bowled with excellent judgment unassisted by any element of 
luck. In this latter department popular interest will, of course, be 
centred. He is a medium-paced left-handed trundler with a high 
action. If only Hampshire cricketers could be at peace with each 
other, the oldest cricket county might make a formidable bid for 
premier honours. 


The no-balling of Captain Bradford by two such competent 
umpires as White and Pickett may lead to better things. Fry is 
practically excluded from bowling, though Ranjitsinhji allowed 
him to capture five wickets at Worcester. But Tyler seems a 
privileged offender. Mold is shunned in test matches, whilst 
Arnold, Field, Captain Hedley, Guttridge, Cranfield, Lancaster, 
and several Derbyshire colts might mend their deliveries. 


Mr. Arthur Priestley has undertaken the management of the 
cricket at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, and by next season will 
probably have made it pretty formidable, as he is expending 
money lavishly. After three times contesting Lincolnshire in the 
Radical interest, he twice visited the West Indies, taking out a 
strong team on the second occasion. He went as a supernumerary 
to Australia with Stoddart’s team, and played for the Maharajah 
of Patiala last winter, whilst he is going to India with Ranjitsinhji’s 
eleven. He is a very patient bat and sound judge of the game, 
who was long associated with the Chiswick Park Club. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CELTIC MUSE 


%o the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Sir,—Having been “mome” like the raths in “ Jabberwocky,” 
it was only possible for me to correct by proxy the proof of the 
article, “The Celtic Muse,” appearing in your issue of the 5th. 
Hence some errors, which I beg you to allow me to point out. 
For “shading hair” in the first paragraph read “ shadowy hair.” 
The quotation from Mr. Yeats should run :— 


The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of a lumbering 
CMs 3 kates 

Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose inthe deeps of 
my heart. 


Explicit reference to cities there is not ; but I find adequate reason 
for withholding it in the line :— 


“ The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great to be 
told.” 


In the second column I wished to accuse Miss Fiona Macleod 
of being “ over” not “ ever-luxuriant,” and to credit Mrs. Hinkson 
with “a sunshiny, flower-loving disposition,” not “ definition.” 
S. T. Coleridge’s ‘Lesson for a Boy” (in prosody) was of course 
intended for the instruction of Derwent, not Hartley, Coleridge. 
Finally, one should not play tricks with the spelling of “ Kubla 
Khan” and “ Scheherazade.” ’Tis a black list. I can only sup- 
pose that the Cluricaune (passionate meddler of Celtic fame) has 
been revenging himself for some fancied slight. 

Sorrowfully yours, 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


CABLES: A VOICE FROM MALTA 


To the Editor of Tut OUTLOOK 

While quite sympathising with you in supporting Imperial 
cables, I am at a loss to understand some of your arguments 
against the present South African lines. For example, in one 
issue you say that, owing to the cable being interrupted, Sir 
Alfred Milner’s despatches were at the mercy of the Boer Govern- 
ment, or that the Boer version of the Conference arrived first in 
London. As the only difference made to the despatches would be 
that, instead of coming to the cable at Durban, they would come 
to it at Capetown, or vice versd, whichever route was interrupted, 
I do not see why they should be more at the Boer mercy one way 
than the other. 

In your issue of July 22 you say the meagreness of the 
despatches to and fro shows the folly of monopolistic cables. 
Why? The cable company do not, I suppose, when they feel so 
inclined, send a despatch to South Africa. If the despatch is 
given them to send, they send it. 

Again, in the remarks you make about the deputation to Mr. 
Chamberlain you mention everything except that he said there 
was no complaint against the cable service except the numerous 
interruptions. Is it supposed that the mere taking over of a cable 
by the Government would annihilate the wily Teredo ; that whales 
would no longer scrape the barnacles off their backs with the aid 
of a Government cable, &c. ? 

I have been greatly interested by the West Indian articles ; 
but since reading the cable ones I am left with the feeling : very 
nice, but—how much is fact ? N. F. 

Malta, Aug. 3. 


[We welcome this voice from Greater Britain, for it is by 
Greater Britain that this battle of Imperial cables is being fought, 
and will be won. Canada and Australasia have together stirred 
Downing Street out of its stupor in the matter of the Pacific cable, 
and the rest will come in time. It is the first step that costs, and 
the first step has been taken. 

As to the specific points in the above letter from Malta, we 
cannot trace in our columns the assertion that “ Sir Alfred Milner’s 
despatches were at the mercy of the Boer Government.” Our 
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correspondent is perhaps thinking of a kindred matter upon which 
we have often dwelt and shall continue so to do, viz. the joint 
Russo-Danish-British office which the same cable group maintains 
and the British Government tolerates at our telegraphic base in 
the Far East—Hong Kong—whereby British despatches are 
exposed, as we think, to perilous risks. 

As to point 2, our correspondent says he cannot see that “ the 
meagreness of the despatches to and fro shows the folly of monopo- 
listic cables.” To us it is plain enough. Monopoly means high 
charges, and, inevitably, meagre press telegrams. Competition 
means the reverse : when the State owns the cables the surpluses 
which now go to swell the profits of a cable Ring will go to the 
reduction of rates and consequent increase in the number of 
cablegrams. Has “N. F.” studied the effect upon rates and busi- 
ness of the advent into the West Indies of the -Government- 
regulated line v7@ Bermuda and Jamaica? 

Point 3 (ve the deputation) :—This is a very wide and inaccu- 
rate description of our statement, as anyone can see who refers to 
our remarks. We spoke for ourselves, and gave our opinion upon 
the admitted failure of the cable service to meet Imperial needs in 
times of crisis, to say nothing of commercial needs at all times. 
To interruptions all cables are, of course, liable; but “N. F.,” 
we imagine, knows enough of the working of cables to understand 
that lines laid under Government auspices in deep water and in 
approved channels and maintained under the most modern con- 
ditions may be reasonably expected to fulfil their purpose better 
than, say, the lines along the fever-stricken West coast of Africa did 
at the moment of the Jameson Raid, and have done since.—ED.] 


LADY HOWARD DE WALDEN 


To the Editor of THt OUTLOOK 


On the subject of your reference to Lady Howard de Walden 
in last week’s OUTLOOK : 

Her ladyship did not “buy up” and “ present to the public ” 
all the roads leading to the Worcestershire Beacon (which, I 
presume, is the hill referred to), but she did vastly improve some 
miles of ancient roads and paths on the Malvern Hills, and made 
extensive additions to them, so that now a horse and carriage or 
motor car can be driven to the highest point of the range, nearly 
1,400 feet above sea-level. 

Those parts of the hills where this work was done were public 
property before Lady de Walden settled at Malvern, and are con- 
trolled by a Board of Conservators, whose sanction she had to 
obtain before she could carry out her plans, which she was 
fortunately enabled to do before her death. 

Kenilworth House, Malvern : 

August 8, 1899. 


J. R. CORDER. 


[The writer did not refer alone to the Worcestershire Beacon 
but to the whole range. Had it not been for the spirited benefi- 
cence of the late Lady Howard de Walden, the Malvern district 
would still be relegated to the torpor from which her energy caused 
the various local bodies to be roused.—ED.] 





Magnificence 
SCENE: Box Office, Empire Theatre. TOD SLOAN enters with 
a friend. 
MANAGER. “Good-evening, Mr. Sloan. Shall I give you two 


stalls ?” 
SLOAN (loftily). “ Stalls! Say, what’s wrong with the boxes ?” 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. | 


Some eight years ago a smart shower of rain and the 
urgency of my companion—who, by the will of Heaven, 
had few clothes and by his own fault had 
pe — no philosophy that could stand a wetting 
pologue = —carried me a little before my time into 
a London Music Hall. I entered with reluctance, though 
the reasons for that reluctance were, I hope, flattering to 
the institution itself. I had heard much of it; I had lived 
long and been a patient listener—had been, I think, a 
pleasant companion—where one heard very much of it. 
I need not say that my imagination was impressed. In 
effect I had decided that this thing must be stored for the 
needs of the future, must be kept as a resource against 
the time when the world should begin to grow grey—when 
the disillusions as to the loveliness of life and of love, 
whereof I had even then premonitions, should begin to come 
on apace. Here was a reserve of enchantment and reality 
and romance to be kept untouched. ‘‘ Until then,” I said 
softly, as I took my vow of abstinence :— 


Enough if in my /eart I know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow ! 


But having entered, I sat out that feast ; and then beheld 
a sight which I shall never forget. When those whom 
the people approve had in turn performed and disappeared 
—borne away in chariots from triumph to triumph—came 
the turn of the last singer of all. Her song was unlike 
the others. What these were like I do not now say: but 
this was, in the matter of its melody, music, and in the 
matter of its words, conceivable as the utterance of a 
human being. It was, in fact, a very sweet number from 
one of the great international operas ; obvious and suffi- 
ciently popular, and sung with a fair voice. But its effect 
upon a gathering of Britons—I believe we were still 
Britons at that time, though we are all Anglo-Saxons now 
—was merely to turn them out of the house. Before the 
end of the first verse was reached, scores arose to depart. 
In the second, the voice of the singer strove in vain with 
the shuffle and tramp of retreating feet and the voices of 
a happy populace. Midway in the third, the voice again 
gathering strength as the tumult died down—for half the 
people were gone and most of the others were near the 
door—the efforts of the poor girl were hastily quenched 
by the band in the insulting blare of the National Anthem. 
No doubt she was accustomed to it all. But I wasn’t; 
and when I got out I came near to crying, for shame of 
myself and pity and anger at what I had seen. 


Confessed that this was youthful and unwise! But 
through excesses one arrives at moderation, and already 
- I am sufficiently wise to thank the gods 

The a the for that aiiien parable of ren to 
come, that glimpse of the path along 

which we were all soon to be travelling. For in England 
now, whether we know it or not, the Music-hall Mind 
leads the way; it is determining the direction and the 
destiny of all the Arts—except, possibly, Music itself, 
with which the Music-hall Mind can hardly establish 
any sort of contact. But over the Arts of Litera- 
ture—whether poetry, the novel, or the drama—the 
man in the streets of London is arbiter and despot ; 
and for his mental condition there is no fitting name 
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save—Music-hall Mindedness. He might be described, 
but mostly by negatives. He cannot be localised 
except in the evening, for he belongs to every social 
grade—or rather to every standard of comfort—in the 
community. Herein is a peculiarity of our time and 
metropolis—the failure of money among us to develop 
spiritual values, our inability to make worldly riches a 
means of grace and good manners. Never in the world 
were seen—nowhere are seen to-day except in London— 
so many well-groomed men whose mentality is on a par 
with that of the ostler who lives by their favour or the 
cabby whom they hire; so many well-kept women with 
no tastes, perceptions, or interests, which distinguish 
them from their servant maids. Think of any suburb you 
please ; or think of Bloomsbury and Flatland generally; 
or think of a race-day and—let us return. The Music-hall 
Mind, then, includes all these ; and all who revolve around 
them; and all whose ideal of a life it is, to be as 
these are ; and what remains of the population need not 
be counted here. Now it is for these drifting hordes of 
half-educated materialists—for this swarming complexus 
of ignorance, smugness, fatuity and bewilderment—for 
this great army of the inchoate and arrested, this legion 
of the mentally lapsed and unemployed and incapable— 
that half the printing machines in London are kept at 
work. The bearing of this upon literature appears at 
once if you regard for a moment the more popular 
magazines. Here, as in other quarters, the Largest 
Circulation is the goal of every editor’s desire ; and even 
an editor knows that the Smallest Cerebration is the 
natural and only way to it. Cheapness is of no effect. 
The great public does not care for cheapness a rap; butit 
does care for quality ; and it wants as little of it as possible, 
So the really popular magazine can only be described, 
like the Music-hall Mind, by negatives. It must contain 
nothing which will disgust any newsboy by an affectation of 
style, nothing which would disappoint a wearied Mohawk 
in quest of harmless sensations ; nothing doubtful or dull 
or difficult. No experience or faculty must be presup- 
posed, no thought or attainment, not shared by every 
man you meet on the sidewalk or in the gutter. ‘‘We 
must address ourselves,” say the wise editors, ‘‘to the 
Mental Minimum; so let us assume that our reader can 
only read—which does not mean that ¢ha? shall make any 
difference in the kind of man he is. The one conviction 
of the Englishman—his horror of thought—must be 
respected : his one desire—to be interested without being 
really informed or improved—must be gratified to the 
full; finally, as he is rapidly reverting to childhood, we 
must give him half a page of picture and half a page of 
letterpress right along, to relieve the strain upon his 
poor mind. Then”... . well, if you ask the present 
writer what ‘hen? I should say that ‘ten you have only to 
allow the Germans fifteen years during which to develop 
their commerce and build their fleet ! 


But literature is our theme—delles lettres—and from 
that not the ruin of empires shall distract us now. The 
popular magazine, then, having been pre- 
pared with special regard to local mental 
conditions—also to the immediate and 
most important market—it is carried further afield, and 
takes rank as an article of national consumption. In 
essentials, the provinces are more under the influence of 
London to-day than ever France was under the spell of 
Paris. Paris remained distant and divine; she gathered 
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her tribute of love and service, but she sent back little 
save the echoes of her glory. But London, thanks to 
the Anglo-Saxon genius for organisation, sheds herself 
upon every province, and is eaten and drunken and as- 
similated in every village of the land. Thus it comes that 
the Music-hall Mind—with its demand for mere amuse- 
ment, its reluctance against thought, its childish craving 
for a kaleidoscope of violent contrasts and meaningless 
effects, its almost primitive objectivity and incapacity 
for self-criticism—is even now on the way to make 
itself the mind of all England. Already it for the most 
part determines what our people shall read. Yet a 
little while and it will have determined what—and what 
alone—they shall be capable of reading. For ina brain 
which, by way of exercise, has only been submitted to 
foolish abuse, to sterile excitations and little starts of 
curiosity that are momentary, automatic, and unrelated 
by purpose or memory—in such a brain, to say nothing of 
the effect upon character, the continuity which is essential 
to growth has been made impossible and almost unnatural, 
so that neither the efforts nor the effects of an adult 
nature can come from or be addressed to it. And in 
very deed, nothing of the sort is looked for, nothing 
attempted ; rather The Greatest Ignorance and immaturity 
of the Greatest Number is consciously accepted as the first 
article in the creed of our literary caterers for the largest 
possible public. Now every doctor knows that the surest 
way to destroy a digestion already weak is to give it 
nothing to do which it cannot do with ease, with comfort. 
Every teacher knows that to speak toa child always at its 
own level—for fear, forsooth, of being above its head—is 
simply to inhibit the apprehensive play of its faculties, the 
upward reaching of its intelligence, by which it becomes 
man or woman. Yet to perform this strange service for 
our half-schooled millions is the work in life of many repu- 
table citizens, and fortunes are invested in that business 
which might reorganise a kingdom or, if spent in wise 
engineering works, might make the desert blossom as 
the rose. To me it seems that it will make a desert 
of England before it has done. Certainly if it be true 
that 
By the Soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free, 


we are scarcely preparing for an important future. It is 
at any rate a new thing in history that those into whose 
hands the spiritual power—the true ‘‘ cure of souls” for 
this world—has come, should aim at nothing more than 
to take the common man at his commonest, give him 
what he wants—what will gratify him from moment to 
moment—and leave him where he is. Leave him, rather, 
less fit to enjoy the heritage of English literature than the 
man who has not been taught to spell, and is, therefore, 
still unexploited and unspoiled, and yet with a despotic 
power of selection—selection of the unfit—which makes 
him a menace to the future of letters. More and more 
the work which has the qualities that make the classic—a 
large inclusiveness of meaning and suggestion, a noble 
restraint in the use of ample means, a guiding sense of 
beauty in things which is related to a sense of dignity in 
man’s nature—more and more work of that quality pro- 
mises to be crowded into a corner or out of existence, like 
that song of the singer which the Manager had been wise 
enough to place last upon his programme, and which the 
audience was independent and British enough not to 
listen to. W. MacpdonaLp. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row 
August 11, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—I hope you will not consider me impertinent 
if I say that nobody knows better than you the illogical, even 
reprehensible, uses to which the study of botany may be put. 
How many times has an assumed desire to search for wild flowers 
served ‘as an excuse for excursions that otherwise would not have 
received the parental sanction? On how many occasions has that 
undiscoverable bunch of white heather stood you in stead ; and 
was it not at this very time of year that we used to steal forth a 
band of a dozen to gather bilberries, which band broke up by 
common consent on the hillside into six divisions evenly assorted 
between the sexes, and never saw each other more till the home- 


coming? There are worse memories than those, Fanny, and far ; 


worse sins than the deceptions we all practised. What stuff is all 
this, do I hear you ask? Why, it is suggested—naturally enough, 
come to think of it—by a book just issued by Warne & Co., 
entitled Zhe Romance of Wild Flowers, by Edward Step. To do 


you justice, I believe you really did by dint of honest study, as an . 


alternative to the German conjugations, make some progress in 
the matter of stamens, pistils, and scientific classifications. And 
if, as I imagine, you are still interested in these things, here surely 
is the very book for you. The author loves his theme very 
evidently ; and he has the happy knack of speaking of his flower 
subjects as living things of beauty, and not mere specimens. 
There appears to me to be a great amount of intelligent and 
judicious knowledge conveyed—knowledge of form, habits, and 
characteristics. That I am a pagan in these matters is nothing to 
the point: when I see the name Lesser Celandine I think of 
Wordsworth’s lyric ; at the sight of the word Sloe I must perforce 
lie back and perform inaudibly Shield’s song as George Perren 
used to render it (where is George Perren now?) ; and Woodruff 
recalls our local Mrs. Malaprop, who, you remember, procured a 
marvellous specific at 4s. 6d. the bottle for cleaning her dear old 
scalp of Woodruff! These be vain memories ; and, to return, if you 
are still interested in the wondrous poetry of wild-flower life, by all 
means procure the book I have named, and keep it by you for 
suggestion and reference. 

The name of Pickwick, wherever I meet it, in book, magazine, 
or newspaper, makes my heart leap with pleasure, and I took up 
Pickwickian Studies, by Percy Fitzgerald (London : New Century 
Press), with the liveliest anticipations. It need not dash your 
enjoyment of the book for me to say that my best hopes were not 
fulfilled, for nobody has any right to judge an author by expecta- 
tions. What I think, however, is that Mr. Fitzgerald’s disquisi- 
tions on things and places are too literal in their tendencies ; or 
where he gives his fancy rein, it merely ambles, and that to little 
purpose. In the matter of things Pickwickian the worid has 
taken their enshrinement out of the hands of the literary men 
altogether. You will remember how the other day there was 
quite an outburst of sentiment about the inn at Rochester where 
Mr. Pickwick and the merry bachelors of his party stayed. Now, 
observe this, Fanny: there is the inn as real and palpable as 
bricks can make it; but to say that Mr. Pickwick stayed there is 
not a fact of the palpable order at all, for there never was. a Mr. 
Pickwick. Why then preserve a real inn for its imaginary connec- 
tion with an imaginary person? Why, because there now exists 
a Pickwick far more potent and real than any historical per- 
son of that name ever could have been had he lived all his 
days in the aforesaid inn. Strange,is it not? But Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
book proceeds upon the principle of trying to identify names and 
places indicated in the immortal Adventures with vea/ persons and 
places, and in doing so he seems to me to be attempting to stem 
the current which has set so many imaginary things far above the 
storms ef time which enguiph all so-called real things, and leave 
us for finer reality the quintessential creations of master minds. 
Nevertheless, that said, the book is interesting from its own point 
of view, and will serve to freshen your memory of many personages: 
and incidents of that Pickwickian world which will outlast many 
bricks anid humans alike. 
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For fiction this week, Fanny, I call your attention to Zhe 
Human Boy, by Eden Phillpotts (London: Methuen. 6s.) It is 
made up of odds and ends of school-life, and is very good. Indeed, 
it has one great virtue, that of not being overdone in the funny 
bits. The doctor’s daughter figures in one sketch, of course, and 
speaks the impossible stuff to boys that makes you so wroth. Then 
there is the pet rat—you kept dormice, I think. We had a boy 
who kept spiders, and could have taught Sir John Lubbock some- 
thing, I believe. He housed them in an old toy drum, and caught 
flies for an obvious purpose—but that is another story. In the 
tale of “ The Protest of the Wing Dormitory” a fifth-form boy 
speaks as follows : “ But we must be physically strong. In war- 
fare the relative positions of the sides are always taken into account 
when the treaties of peace are arranged.” Did any boy ever speak 
to other boys like that? There is a tremendous number of 
educated grown men that could not put such a portentous phrase 
together in writing ; as for saying it !—and at school! It takes 
one’s breath away. 

Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography, by Richard Garnett, 
LL.D. (London: George Allen. 6s. net), is the latest volume in 
the handy and useful Library Series, and is by a past-master in 
all that concerns its subject. The reader whose interest in books 
ends with their subject-matter has a deal of reason on his side. 
Shelley, you may recall from his letters, in ordering a Shakespeare 
and other books to be sent him from London, laid great stress on 
the desirability of securing all in the cheapest editions. Words- 
worth used to cut open the leaves of new books, presents from 
literary friends, with a buttery knife at the breakfast-table. Shake- 
speare apparently did not care a doit for books—as material 
things—and probably not greatly for their contents, for he ap- 
parently took no concern for his own productions. Dr. Garnett is 
the precise contrary of all this. How books are made, how to pre- 
serve them in libraries, how to arrange them, and so on—these are 
his themes, and very interesting they all are. And he lightens 
them up with a style on occasion, as when speaking of books 
destroyed by water, he says that “such damage can rarely occur, 
unless when the element of the Sylph is invoked to combat the 
element of the Salamander.” 

Invoked is good, but far better to grasp the hose-nozzle and 
turn on the water when your books catch fire. 

This week shall not pass without its meed of poetry, for here 
have you not Deluscars Merris and other Poems, by Horace 
Deluscar (London: Gay & Bird. 35. 6d)? Deluscar is naught, 
*tis but a feigned name; “the author is Glasgow born, Berwick- 
shire bred, and of Midlothian and Fife extraction.” Naturally the 
result is verse— 


“ Cruel Fortune, be propitious ! 

A’ your tortures, a’ your pain, 

I wad bear ’t and ca’d delicious 
If ye ’ll gie me her, my ain. 

In the yonder, past the gloaming, 
Where the days are ever fair, 

Past this weary, weary homing 
We shall meet to part nae mair.” 


There are worse things in Burns; but then he was very bad 
sometimes. Somehow the idea in the last line does not seem to 
me original. Have you not met a similar thought somewhere, 
Fanny? There are 142 pages of sonnets, and tremendous effort 
over all the pages of the book, together with that consciousness of 
worth which is the mark of the poet in all ages, a conviction that 
his verse, like the Scottish thistle which the present author hymns, 
shall spread abroad, 


“ Yeasting to larger life the curled, 
Effete, uzscotch, effeminate world.” 


There are six million Scots in the world, Fanny. Think of the 
noise they manage to make, then imagine the world yeasted, 
baked, and made perfect Scots, and then conceive, if you can, 
the—— Good-bye, dear. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. ROUSER. 
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REVIEWS 
THE GRAND TOUR 


“ Aventures d’un grand Seigneur Italien, 1606.” Relation mise en 
Francais par E. Rodocanachi. Paris : Flammarion. 


FoR a lazy afternoon in the hot weather commend us to these 
“ Aventures d’un grand Seigneur.” We are obliged to Mr. David 
Nutt. “Le marquis Vincenzo Giustiniani, se sentant las de la 
vie monotone qu’il avait di mener durant tout le caréme et des 
austérités qu’il s’était imposées,” resolved to go the Grand Tour, 
So he went off in state, as became a personage so distinguished, 
“4 Rome pour ses grands biens et sa vie honnéte et pleine,” and 
also, we take it, for the solid character of his “ metallic basis.” 
He took with him his secretary, “ainsi qu’avait fait naguére 
Montaigne,” and bade the secretary take notes and write a history 
of the journey. It was in the spring of 1606, and they visited 
Germany, les Pays-Bas, England, and France in the most brilliant 
hour of Henry IV.’s reign. To M. E. Rodocanachi, who has done 
capital work before in these by-paths of history, is due a very 
pleasant abstract in French of Bizoni the secretary’s narrative, 
with ample annotation. The secretary was a man of his hands, 
and had an eye. Would that he had had a licence not granted to 
private secretaries! Cramped as he was, however, his pages 
want neither “de piquant,” as his editor remarks, “ni de pitto- 
resque, ni chose rare pour |’époque de couleur locale,” but abound 
in quaint touches. After a short tour in Italy—Padua, Verona, 
Venice—they made for Innsbruck, and visited Munich and 
Augsburg, Ratisbonne and Nuremberg, in turn. Nuremberg 
“ astonished the Marquis.” He saw in the church of S. Laurence 
a portrait of Luther, “ fat, ruddy, and genial.” The Marquis pro- 
nounced the German manners and the German climate equally 
frigid and ridiculous, but the Catholics and Calvinists were on 
excellent terms. The party did the Rhine without incident, and 
went onto Brussels, where they found le Chevalier Orazio and other 
compatriot nobles, who treated the Marquis civilly. Then they 
went over to England by Dunkerque, stayed a night at Canterbury, 
where the Marquis “ paid his host liberally and said some plea- 
sant things to him through an interpreter.” At Greenwich the 
Marquis was delighted with the spectacle of a palace fout blanc 
called Miraflore, and belonging to the King (James I.). London 
from a distance struck Bizoni as fort delle, He went on to the 
House of Commons, and was reminded of the meetings of the 
Consistory at Rome. On the Tower he beheld several heads, one 
of them venerable by reason of its white beard, and learned that 
these had belonged in life to Pére Garnet and others whom he 
had induced to try and blow up the Commons. In the Abbey he 
chiefly admired the tomb of Edward V. But he saw and admired 
all the lions of the capital, including the live ones at the Tower, 
“one over sixteen years old.” At Hampton he had a glimpse 
of Charles, “le prince héritier du royaume,” then a_ boy 
of twelve, “slight and pale, of a transparent complexion.” 
And Charles perceiving the Marquis and retracing his steps to 
raise his hand for the other to kiss, our traveller refused him that 
homage, for a reason of his own. But he liked the English, 
and there were toasts to England and to Italy before he set sail 
for Calais. Paris was, naturally, the liver wing, so to say, of the 
Marquis’s travels. He admired Saint-Denis, the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, the Bastille, Notre Dame—he admired everything like a 
Cook’s tourist. Would that we, his successors, saw the Paris of 
his day, or for that matter the Paris of fifty years ago. He had 
quite a good time ; even his host’s wife kissed him sur la douche 
and of her own movement, and in the church of St. Peter he had 
a “crack,” as the Scots say, with the King, and was not much 
more responsive to Royal France than he had been at Hampton 
to Royal England. And why? For the excellent reason, as the 
reader may have guessed, that the Marquis Vincenzo Giustiniani 
took himself with an appalling seriousness. Plainly he had some 
encouragement, for he went through Europe as solemn as an 
archbishop, and when he came to his own village, after four 
months and twenty-eight days out of Italy, the entire country-side 
received him with shouts and cheers and the firing of arque- 
buses —this fortunate grand seigneur ! 
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A FAMOUS GEOLOGIST. 


“Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Prestwich.” By his Wife. Edin- 
burgh and London : W. Blackwood & Sons, 2Is. 


THE fact that Sir Joseph Prestwich spent forty years of his life as 
a wine merchant and then became a Professor at the University 
of Oxford of itself amply justifies his widow in giving us a fuller 
insight into his personality. The key to his success as a geologist 
appears to have been the combination of an enormous capacity for 
hard work with quite exceptional powers of observation. After a 
rather desultory education at several schools, he settled down at 
eighteen years of age to office work in the City. His diary of this 
period shows that he occupied two hours before breakfast and 
from four to six after work in the evening in studying science and 
in teaching his sisters mathematics and chemistry. Rare and brief 
holidays were devoted to field geology, and it is noteworthy that 
before he was twenty a paper by Prestwich on the Coalbrookdale 
coalfield was read before the Geological Society. This paper is 
now regarded as one of the Classics of English Geology. In later 
years, when travelling on the business of his firm, he found time 
to study the rocks of many districts, both in this country and in 
France. His most important work, perhaps, was the complete 
working out of the later deposits of the great basin upon which 
London stands. This work had a valuable practical bearing in 
that it enabled him to foretell with great accuracy at what depth 
below the surface good supplies of water might be found at various 
points in this district. 

At the age of fifty-eight, having built a country house and 
married a wife, Prestwich retired from business in 1872 to seek a 
well-earned rest. The rest was not, however, of long duration, for 
two ycars later he was quite unexpectedly appointed to the Chair 
of Geology at Oxford, and spent the next fourteen years in the 
active work of teaching. 

Lady Prestwich writes of these matters very pleasantly and 
sympathetically, and Sir A. Geikie winds up the book with an ex- 
cellent summary of Prestwich’s contributions to geological science. 
Among the correspondence is a characteristic letter from Mr. 
‘Gladstone, in which he attempts to show that Homer had antici- 
pated Prestwich’s account of a late tertiary submergence of the 
greater part of Europe. The book contains numerous portraits of 
well-known geologists. 


SINGERS TWAIN 


“‘The Scent of the Rose.” By Y Rhosyn Du. London: Gay & 
Bird. 1s. 

“The Field Floridus, and Other Poems.” By Eugene Mason. 
London: Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


THESE books are notably contrasted, even in externals : the one 
sO neat, so square cut, so plain in its paper covers, and priced at a 
shilling, not even net ; the other on thick white paper, with rough 
edges, silver-grey boards and ribbed vellum back—a book to make 
the sympathetic reader feel beautiful by contact. They seem to 
issue also from opposite worlds of association, cultural and literary 
attainment. The first is simple-hearted, occupied over a primary 
experience, almost ignorant of form, making at expression anyhow, 
not knowing its best from its worst, not even knowing (it often 
seems) good from abominably bad; and yet containing more 
poetry and a fuller expression of essential poetic faculty than any 
indifferently written book we ever took in hand. We talk of books 
new from the press: for we do not forget John Keats his “ Endy- 
mion.” We are not going to make comparison of Y Rhosyn Du 
with John Keats ; but whoever reads the book will verify for him- 
self the same concurrence of immaturity in style and thought with 
a faculty of sincere poetic speech and vision. The reader will do 
well not to form his opinion on the first thirty pages, though there 
are true tokens to be found therein. Also the lyrical sections 
which follow must be gone through very quickly, but not omitted, 
for they belong to the story, though they do not satisfy. 
But if from p. 75 to the end he does not find himself 
reading in a mood of deeper attention—now with a hush of 
respect and now with a rush of surprise—then he has no right 
to be reading a book of poetry at all, and stands convicted of 
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being merely the average British reader—for whose ultimate 
bedevilment, confusion, and annoyance was poetry first invented 
of the Gods. We have heard much in recent years of a Celtic 
Renascence, but we have looked in vain for the Celtic writer—the 
Celtic poet, at any rate—of whom we could feel that he owed all 
to being a Celt and nothing to being a practised littérateur work- 
ing in an age of conscious appreciations and redoubled dexterities. 
They are all littérateurs, our Celtic revivers, and some of them are 
accomplished enough to revive the Book of Deuteronomy were it 
gone out of date. But we should be surprised to learn that 
Y Rhosyn Du had written anything but this testament of a stricken 
heart. The lines on the title-page give the spirit and burden of 
the book. 
“ Love was the Rose—within my heart it budded : 

Love was the Rose—the world with rose was flooded : 

Love was the Rose—and though its bloom be o’er, 

Love was a rose and fragrant evermore.” 


After deductions have been made on account of an uncertain 
lyric sense, a jejune sophistication of sentiment in the early 
sections, an extraordinary trick of anti-climax in the middle ones 
(due to infatuated use of alexandrines out of place), the residual 
merits are true merits of literature. First, this writer has the 
Celtic faculty of vision: whatever he speaks of he sees and the 
reader sees it also. Second, jejuneness notwithstanding, there are 
passages in plenty into which the strength of his heart has gone 
and made a spate of poetry between the currents of tamer speech. 
Third, he has many single lines, short of being magical, which 
have a haunting power of their own. 


“the Love of God 
Answering the cry of blind souls perishing.” 


“ The roses of all time are at thy feet.” 
“True-born of endless generationed mothers.” 


“ T who remember well how once I went 
Drunk with desire of being lord of thee.” 


“the assaults 
Of strong men primitive with rights and wrongs.” 


“T am as large as Nature while I dream.” 


“ And loving thee, did enter on a world 
Older than deserts, fresher than the sea.” 


Of Mr. Mason’s book it is possible to speak more summarily. 
The work of a man of culture, who is also adept in the large craft 
of rhyme and rhythm, its instant quality is flawlessness. It is 
carven as a casket: the words are ponderable, have individual 
value. This virtue of the Word, its power to radiate suggestion of 
strange time and scene—the resistant lustre by which the word, if 
skilfully set, becomes luminous and a ¢himg—has been deeply 
studied by the masters of literary magic across the Channel ; but 
of living English writers, Mr. Henley alone seems to know much 
about it. A couple of translations from Richepin and Heredia 
suggest where Mr. Mason has been to school, while “ The Soudan’s 
Daughter” and “A Sacza in Babylon” show how well he has 
learned. The latter should go into any future anthology for 
adults, though we are not sure that the writer has altogether 
escaped the nemesis of this kind of perfection, which is a certain 
hardness. For the rest, Mr. Mason impresses one as saddened 
by his sense of human destinies ; and still more by those pre- 
occupations of the hour which make the lover of things beautiful 
the idle singer to an empty auditorium. 


ANOTHER ‘ YELLOW ASTER” 


“ Anne Mauleverer.” By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. 
Methuen. 6s. 


THE story of Anne Mauleverer is distinguished by all the qualities 
that made the author of “ A Yellow Aster ” the comet of a literary 
season—witty dialogue with a neat turn for irony, an original 
point of view and no mean gift of characterisation, with a large 
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sympathy for all human weakness. Mrs. Caffyn suffers rather 
from a plenitude of material ; it hampers her selection somewhat, 
and in this instance makes the interest of the book—either half of 
which would have made a delightful story in itself—in some sense 
a divided one. As a whole, the book suffers from the sudden 
change of milieu and the new set of characters introduced in con- 
sequence. However, Anne in Italy or Anne in Ireland is equally 
delightful, and her adventures make eminently entertaining read- 
ing. There is not a dull page in the book, and many really 
brilliant ones. Anne is a tantalising creation, real enough to make 
us love and be annoyed with her limitations. The book is alive 
with real people skilfully drawn : John Mauleverer, Father Butler, 
Robert Wynne, with his pathetic attempt to do his duty by his 
tenants and introduce industries and progress—and the entirely 
satisfactory Mrs. Turrle. 

Mrs. Caffyn is particularly happy when she touches on the 
racial differences in Ireland. Listen to Pat on the mine of 
anthracite coal, worked for the first time by Wynne, to make 
up to his tenants for the loss in turf his drainings had cost 
them :— 


“The sulphur in it ’ed make yer eyes wake, an’ ’twould 
schald ye to kindle it. An’ whin you'd sit over it ’twould burn 
y’as black as yer shoe, while you’d be grey headed sthrivin’ 
to kape it lit. It wor the divil an’ all for craft. An’ diggin’ 
turf on a fine soft day wor a dale more enthertainin’ than 
grubbin’ coal from Monday mornin’ to Satherday night, next 
doore to hell. Moreover, wid the manager as hard as if he’d 
been suckled by a wolf, savin’ yir prisince, wid his rules an 
regulations, an’ lamps to be held wan way, an’ yer head 
another. An’ the divil a match in yer pocket ! To have to ask 
lave av a skutt av a man not five feet high to light yer pipe ! 
Eyah !” 


Or take this description : 


Anglo-Norman in every drop of his blood ; not a trace of 
pure Kelt anywhere about him—Conservative to the finger- 
tips ; an intolerant Irish Protestant ; yet had John Mauleverer 
absorbed and assimilated three-fourths, at any rate, of the 
myriad illusive attributes that go to the making and unmaking 
of the Kelt. There they were, rampant in all the blood and 
bone of him, absorbed miraculously from generations of life 
upon that magnetic, marvellous contagious soil. For thus 
will the Kelt serve the Saxon, more often, perhaps, than the 
self-respecting Saxon will care to confess. He will take him, 
and touch him, and move him, and impress his magnetic, 
exquisite ineffectual personality upon him, until he becomes in 
the end such as himself--sometimes but a poor imitation. 

But never, never, will this Kelt forget that he is the first 
great Cause—the Potter, the maker of moulds, while the other 
man is, after all, but his clay. Brute force may conquer a 
race, but it needs a god or a woman to dominate a tem- 
perament. 


To readers who may find the incident of Anne’s commission to 
buy hunters for a Southern king a little far fetched it may be 
added that it is founded on fact. The actual heroine, we believe a 
Galway woman, only died a few years back in America, having 
had charge for years of the stud of the late Victor Emanuel. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


IF you want to hear language suited to the season you might 
call upon your bookseller and ask in an innocent way, “ Well, 
how’s trade just now?” ‘The British bookseller, being, like the 
British farmer, a bulwark of the constitution, has the right to 
grumble when the occasion for it is not supreme. At this moment, 
however, bookselling is almost a minus quantity—it has rarely 
been so bad. That is the unanimous verdict of the trade, and 
reasons are cited in proof. The great one is this—we have had 
such a good summer that reading has simply been driven out of 
people’s heads. The sixpenny book sells pretty continuously, but 
there must be a large overturn of it before there is much reward. 
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In fact, booksellers are rather inclined to blame the sixpenn 
reprint for increasing the troubles which lie upon them. It will be 
interesting to see what the autumn brings in regard to the book 
trade. The new system of selling will come into operation, but 
what more? It is meant to make bookselling healthier, only you 
find those who are doubtful how that is to be done. However, we 
can only wait and see, and at least that is a word of comfort which 
you can always address to your bookseller. 


Ireland is not really kind to the illustrious children of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Professor Mahaffy’s cri du ceur in the Nineteenth 
Century on the subject of Irish literature and things pertaining 
thereto is a proof in point. The Professor would like to hear 
about some writings in Irish that can be called literature, and jt 
is pathetic to think that he has gone all those years without any- 
body to enlighten him. Does Ireland not take him seriously on 
this thing, or is she haughtily superior to such a matter as the 
instruction of professors crying in the wilderness? Any Irish 
authority who has fifteen minutes to spare could mention quite 
enough works—dealing with Irish literary materials and literature, 
their nature and their historical importance—to set him on the 
right road, and give him food for quiet reflection till the new 
century is well out of its infancy. He cannot be expected at his 
age to ransack the great libraries, or even to read what foreigners 
like Zeuss, Villari, D’Arbois de Jubainville, Kuno Meyer, Nutt, 
and others have written on the subject, but thereare a dozen books 
by writers nearer home that would give a professional beginner 
(and more) all the history and literature (with folk-lore for recrea- 
tion) that he needs. Dublin should see to this. A professor in 
the dark is not a laughing-matter after all. 


-_ +4 & & 


“T’m a shining, particular star, 
My works are perused near and far ; 
I do not lack bread,” 
The novelist said, 
“ But give me, O give me a ‘par’ !” 


el le oe 


The August Bookman has a readable article on “The British 
Short Story,” by an exponent, Mr. Shan F. Bullock to wit. This 
writer examines the short story as understood by the artists, and 
in the end exclaims that “Art is not all Liebig; life is not alto- 
gether a rainbow”—which may be good advertising, but as epigram 
leaves something to be desired. The puffing of a beef extract 
explains neither the method of Mr. Henry James nor that of Guy 
de Maupassant. Mr. Bullock’s point, however, is “ other manners, 
other stories.” The British short story writer is not as the foreigner 
who deals with modern life in modern cities, and “the artist who 
is master of his craft will achieve something that shall conform not 
so much to any preconceived theories of his art as simply to the 
nature of his subject.” This is perfectly correct, and perhaps the 
despised de Maupassant is the finest exponent. Mr. Bullock seems 
mainly to labour at the unprofitable task of proving that the writer 
of “local” short stories is the equal of the writer of “universal” 
short stories. The difference between de Maupassant, Messrs. 
Henry James and Kipling, and Messrs. Shan F. Bullock, Crockett, 
Maclaren, and Miss Jane Barlow does not lie in their zechnigue so 
much as in their philosophy, which is one of those differences that 
the “ local ” writer cannot understand. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Bullock is worth quoting, and mainly 
because he has stated the case of the “local” short story writer 
as we do not recall to have seen it stated. “ For some there are,” 
he exclaims, “artists among them who care nothing for the 
manners of drawing-room and boudoir; and many there are, 
writers and readers both, so many indeed that you might call 
them a nation, whose eyes are turned towards those who yield in 
life and story not distillations but plain realities, men of flesh and 
blood, women of worth and substance, peasants, workers, doers, 
children of the sun and the fields, dwellers upon mountain and 
sea, sons of the pen and the sword—all those, in a word, whose 
stories are written in the books and hearts of a people. So that, 
as it happens, of the essences we have but a volume or two, 
admirable of their kind and deserving highest honour amongst us ; 
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whilst of the realities, so to call them, we have whole armsful, and 
it is among these, one thinks, here a volume and there a volume, 
that your critic without a theory may discover the British short 
story—not the story so called, not your diluted pot-boiler, not your 
med distillation, not any piece of bungling and vulgarity ; ; 
not this or that, but stories that are alive and have blood in them, 
things of beauty and worth, things not garnered from the bottom of 
alembic or crucible, but gathered in broad day as among heather 
and pine woods upon our native hills.” This defence is spirited 
enough, but there is really no necessity to belittle the work of 
those short story writers whose interests are broader in scope. 


“Fairly reeking of profanity and the most outrageous slang,” 
telegraphs Laffan’s agency, reporting the opinion expressed by “a 
strict member of the Church” on Kipling’s “ Drums of the Fore 
and Aft.” The Church in question is the Methodist Church of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, and the works of Mr. Kipling have been 
“cast out” of its Sunday School library. The “ strict member,” 
we learn, took the book which contains the offending story “ before 
a meeting of the Church trustees and read numerous quotations 
from it.” If this “strict member” continues his researches, the 
Sunday School of the Methodist Church of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, will soon have no library. 


Last month Mr. Wm. Stevens, of Selsdon Park, Croydon, died, 
leaving a fortune of £272,000. In 1888 Mr. W. Stevens, senior, 
died, leaving £287,000, and both these gentlemen were proprietors 
of that excellent property the Family Herald. This journal, 
founded in 1844 by a printer named Biggs, was edited for fifteen 
years by a brilliant crank who, under the restraining eye of the 
astute printer, seems to have gained a large and profitable circula- 
tion for the paper. Outside the office Mr. J. E. Smith, the first 
editor, was an Irvingite, a Socialist, Pantheist, Universalist, and 
follower of Joanna Southcote. Elsewhere he made the “ Answers 
to Correspondents” a feature of the paper and enlivened its pages 
with copious clippings from the American. Normal editors with 
a healthy taste for fiction followed Mr. Smith, and the first Wm. 
Stevens followed Mr. Biggs as proprietor. In 1891 the Herald 
was turned into a private limited company with a capital of 
£200,000. Prodigious! 


The latest instalment of the Stevenson letters that Mr. Sidney 
Colvin is editing for Scvzner is mainly interesting for the light 


thrown on the relationship between author and critic. Mr. 
Archer, it appears, published an unsigned review of the “ Child’s 
Garden” which “ gave R. L. S. so much pleasure that he wrote to 
inquire the name of his critic.” Hitherto the two had had no 
acquaintance, but now much friendly correspondence passed 
between them, and when Mr. Archer published an article in Zime 
(a now defunct periodical), dealing with the work of R. L. S. in 
general, the fun waxed fast and furious. 


“T am a man O/asé to injudicious praise,” Stevenson writes in 
the beginning, “(though I hope some of it may be judicious too) ; 
but I have to thank you for THE BEST CRITICISM I EVER 
HAD; and am, therefore, dear Mr. Archer, the most grateful 
critickee now extant.” What, we wonder, will Mr. George Moore 
say to this ?—that Stevenson is on a level with his critic, pre- 
sumably. Londoners will be surprised to read in a postscript : 
“I congratulate you on living in the corner of all London that I 
like best” (Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury). After this comes 
Stevenson’s comment on the general article. “Are you aware,” 
he asks, plaintively enough (after complaining “that you have 
wilfully read all my works in terms of my earliest), “are you aware 
that the praiser of this ‘ brave gymnasium’ has not seen a canoe 
nor taken a long walk since ’79? that he is rarely out of the house 
nowadays, and carries his arm in a sling? Can you imagine 
that he is a back-slidden communist, and is sure he will go to Hell 
(if there be such an excellent institution) for the luxury in which 
he lives? And can you believe that, though it is gaily expressed, 
the thought is hag and skeleton in every moment of vacuity or 
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THE BEST NOVELS 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


——+——_- 

THE LEADING BOOK IN AMERICA AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 
Over 160,000 Copies of this Book have been already Sold there. 

A FRESH IMPRESSION OF THE ENGLISH EDITION IS JUST READY, 


DAVID HARUM. 
By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


** The author was able to create in ‘ David Harum’ a character so original, so true, 
and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once com-) 
pelled to admit that here isa new and permanent addition to the long list of American 
literary portraits.”—Extract from Preface by Forbes HEERMANS. 

LITERATURE says :—“ An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.” 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with cover design by M. Vicrorien Sarpov, 6s. 


The GLOBE says :—“‘ M. Galdemar has performed his task with genuine clevernessy 
and there is sure to be a very big public for the narrative which he has put together in 
so workmanlike a fashion.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—‘ There is movement as well as power, and M. Galde- 
mar's work is not likely to lack appreciative readers,” 

The ACADEMY says :—*‘ The novel will be read with pleasure for its own sake, 
and because it makes an excellent guide to the play at the  Lgcuumn Theatre." 





SECOND EDITION. 


z 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 
By PERCY WHITE, ‘ 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” “‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LITERATURE says: —*A delightful book, which even the most exacting may. 
enjoy. It is brisk, it is bright The dialogue i is always amusin, 

The OUTLOOK says :—‘‘ As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come 
from the hand that penned ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’” 


The TIMES says :—‘‘ The story is certainly one to be read 
thing Mr. White has written since ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ 


a 
AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 
By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘*‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The SPECTATOR. says:—‘‘ Mr. Capes has a very pretty turn for fantastic 
romance, as readers of ‘The Lake of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and his gifts of 
invention are set off by a grace of style which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.” 


The SCOTSMAN says:—‘ Has the charm of eeriness and of the play of a some- 
what mystical and fantastic imagination There is a story that Poe might have 


invented.” 4 
THE LITTLE LEGACY, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘* The Archdeacon,” “‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ There is probably no contemporary 
writer who leaves a happier, healthier state of mind in her readers than does Mrs. 
Walford Mrs. Walford is at her very best in the stories of the Whiteley female 
and of the metamorphosis of Miss Jemima. She could not have written a volume more 
characteristic of herself.” 


ROSALBA. 


By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Typewriter Girl.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—‘‘ The author is too skilful to allow the 
story to flag. The heroine is as humorous as she is self-conscious ; the incidents are 
droll, and the satirical depictions of characters, such as Miss Westmacott and John 
Stodmarsh, are excellent.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :— ‘* A very well told tale, possessing an unconventional air 
which at once enlists one’s interest and appreciation osalba is a most interesting 
character atudy, , and one on which the eather has worked with g a grant ¢ care and success. 


¢ TRANSGRESSION. 
By S. S. THORBURN, 


Bengal Civil Service, Author of “Asiatic Neighbours,” ‘‘ Her Majesty's 
Greatest Subject,” &c. 


as good as any- 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The CRITIC says:—‘‘ A very remarkable and interesting novel the reader 
will find out more about the Indian frontier from this story than from cartloads of Blue- 
books, and will never notice how much information he is acquiring as he turns the 

ages. 
. Fie ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ Anyone who wishes to gain a thorou . 
insight into the way our Indian Empire is administered on its borders, both by t 
Government and by individuals, should read this book. 





Cc. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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depression? Can you conceive how profoundly I am irritated by 
the opposite affectation to my own, when I see strong men and 
rich men bleating about their sorrows and the burthen of life, in a 
world full of ‘cancerous paupers,’ and poor sick children, and the 
fatally bereaved, aye, and down even to such happy creatures as 
myself, who has yet been obliged to strip himself, one after 
another, of all the pleasures that he had chosen except smoking 
(and the days of that I know in my heart ought to be over), I 
forgot eating, which I still enjoy, and who sees the circle of im- 
potence closing very slowly but quite steadily around him? In 
my view, one dank, dispirited word is harmful, a crime of Zése- 
humanité, a piece of acquired evil ; every gay, every bright word 
or picture, like every pleasant air of music, is a piece of pleasure 
set afloat ; the reader catches it and, if he be healthy, goes on his 
way rejoicing ; and it is the business of art so to send him, as 
often as possible.” 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Henry James we obtain another 
view of the same matter. “Pray see in the November 7Zime,” 
writes R. L.S., “a very clever fellow, W. Archer, stating his views 
of me: the rosy-gilled ‘athletico-zesthete’: and warning me ina 
fatherly manner that a rheumatic fever would try my philosophy 
(as indeed it would), and that my gospel would not do for ‘those 
who are shut out from the exercise of any manly virtue save 
renunciation.’ To those who know that rickety and cloistered 
spectre, the real R. L. S., the paper, besides being clever in itself, 
presents rare elemehts of sport. The critical parts are in particular 
very bright and neat, and often excellently true. Get it by all 
manner of means.” And lower down: “I hear on all sides I am 
to be attacked as an immoral writer; this is painful. Have I at 
last got, like you, to the pitch of being attacked? ’Tis the con- 
secration I lack—and could do without. Not that Archer’s paper 
is an attack, or what either he or I, I believe, would call one ; ’tis 
the attacks on my morality (which I had thought a gem of the 
first water) I referred to.” 


All the letters are “full of meat.” In one to Low, the artist, 
there is a paragraph that must bring the guartier to the very 
nostrils of all who know their Montparnasse. “The sand of 
Laveune’s crumbled under my heel; and the bouquet of the old 
Fleury came back to me.” And quite at his ease Stevenson races 
on: “I don’t die, damme, and I can’t get along on both feet to 
save my soul, I am a chronic sickist ; and my work cripples along 
between bed and the parlour, between the medicine bottle and the 
cupping glass.” The instalment is full of good things, and perhaps 
in these letters one sees more of the real Stevenson than in all his 
published writings. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Belles Lettres and Verse 


** RICHARD WAGNER: Letters to Wesendonck et Al.” Translated and 
indexed by Wm. Ashton Ellis; ‘* Letters of Richard Wagner to Emil 
Heckel: With a Brief History of the Bayreuth Festivals.” Translated 
and indexed by Wm. Ashion Ellis, are two volumes of Wagner letters 
that no student of the new music can afford to miss. Apart from their 
biographic value, they make excellent reading. (Richards. Pp, 180 and 
154. 55. per volume.) 

‘‘ The Hidden Tide,” a paper-covered booklet of verse, comes from 
the offices of the Sydney Bulletin, which is in itself a warm recommenda- 
tion. The author, a young Australian named Roderic Joseph Quinn, is 
well worth cultivating. 

‘¢ Persephone in Hades, and Other Poems,” by Zinsley Pratt, is like 
this :— 

“«O purple-vested queen of this dim world, 
What sadness broods upon thy sovran brow, 
And in thy heart what grief that ever thus 
Thou holdest converse with thy thoughts alone ? ” 


Kegan Paul. Pp. 75.) 
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**Songs of the New Age,” by H. D., is a volume of ‘ devotional 
verse,” and is evidently the work of an idealist and a Swedenborgian, 
(James Speirs. Pp. 200.) 

‘* Aventures d’un Grand Seigneur Italien a travers l’Europe—1606,” 
by Z. Rodocanachi, introduces us to an enterprising Italian gentleman, in 
whose train we visit the most important cities and personages of the period, 
In England the Gunpowder Plot is in progress at the time. (David Nutt, 
Pp. 317. 3f. 50c.) 

Fiction 


‘*The Light that is Darkness,” by George Trobridge, opens with a 
young and ardent doctor who takes up a country practice and stirs the 
folk up quite like Ibsen’s ‘* Enemy of the People.” The local parson has 
a pretty daughter. (James Speirs. Pp. 205.) 

‘* Five Thousand Pounds Reward: Being a True Account of the 
Recovery of the Sermeer Diamonds,” is a rattling good detective story 
without the usual affectation of fine writing that too often spoils this type of 
story. The author is Charles Bennett. (Warne. Pp. 128. 15.) 

‘*The Humbling of Mark Lester,” by Bessie Marchant (Mrs. J. A. 
Comfort), is pleasantly written, and deals sympathetically with the trials of 
a lady with ‘*a past ” and a gentleman who creates a pother. (Simpkin, 
Pp. 198. 25, 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘The English Lake District Fisheries,” by John Watson, F.L.S., the 
newest volume of ‘‘ The Angler’s Library,” covers ground that is com- 
paratively new and is written by one whose solid recommendation is 
embodied in the sentence ‘* All my life I have been specially interested in 
the Fisheries of the Lake District.” (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 271.) 

‘* Imperial Credit” is the subject of a brochure by John Law. It 
outlines a proposal for the nationalisation of capital. Its closing sentence 
reads thus :—‘* Land nationalisation hangs fire to-day because people know 
that land without money is an incubus, and a single tax (‘Such a simple 
remedy !’ say the ignorant) locks up land and capital, and drives away 
money. I believe that the nationalisation of capital must come before, or 
along with, the nationalisation of land, and that our present banking system 
can be so altered and improved as to undo the wrongs of ages.” (Adelaide : 
Vardon & Pritchard ; London: Thomas Burleigh. Pp. 40). 

‘©The Cyclist’s Continental Companion,” published by David Nutt, 
is an excellent shillingsworth and will go into the waistcoat pocket. 
Cycle tours in Belgium, Holland, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Austria are skeletonised with all necessary information as to hotels, 
prices, Xc. For the cyclist touring abroad no better guide could be 
found. 

We have also received a new volume of the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, dealing mainly with ‘‘ Coincidences ” as 
studied by Mrs. Alice Johnson. (Pp. 436. 5s.) 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have added Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
‘Book of Dreams and Ghosts” to their ** Silver Library,” and this 
entertaining volume can now be had, well bound and printed, for 35. 6d. 


BOOKS TO COME 


Lorp ERNEST IIAMILTON’s ** The Perils of Josephine” is entering the 
second edition after only being out a month or so. Mr. Crockett’s idyll, 
** The Lilac Sunbonnet,” is about to be republished in the eighth edition, 
Both these books appear in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill’s account of the recovery of the 
Sudan is promised by Messrs. Longmans for October. It has thirty-five 
maps and sixty illustrations from drawings by Lieutenant Angus McNeil. 

“‘TIow to be Pretty though Plain ” is the title of another handy little 
book which Mrs. Humphry (best known as ** Madge” of 77th) has 
written for publication by Mr. Bowden. 

Another novel of Marius Jokai’s, ‘The Poor Plutocrats,” will be 
published during the autumn by Messrs. Jarrold. Mr. Nisbet Bain has 
translated it. The story is regarded as being among Jokai’s best efforts, 
and has a most sensational dénouement. It has many descriptions of 
mountain scenery, a subject of which Jokai never tires. Its chief strength, 
however, lies in its characterisation. 


THE HOTEL CECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 









The Dinner of London—the ‘‘ Cecelia” Dinner at 10-. 6d. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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ISSUES 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
AT HALF-PRICE. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, since it is at once 
a word-book and a fact-book, may be said to yield more 
different kinds of information than any other work of 
reference in the world. It answers the simplest ques- 
tions that present themselves to the mind of a child, 
and explains, clearly and concisely, the most puzzling 
allusions which confront the omnivorous reader. It is 
a new work on a new plan-—giving, for the first time, 
every form of spelling, pronunciation, and usage 
known, whether English, American, Australian, pro- 
vincial or colloquial. It consists of eight sumptuous 
volumes; 7,000 large quarto pages; 500,000 definitions; 
7,500 illustrations; 300,000 quotations; and the edi- 
torial cost, alone, of the work was more than £200,000. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is issued by The 
Times upon the plan of monthly payments which proved 
so successful in the case of The Times Reprint of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The limited edition which is 
now on sale is offered at a reduction of 45 per cent. from 
the publishers’ price. Specimen pages, order forms, and 
full information may be obtained, gratis and post free, 
upon application to the MANAGER of THE TIMES, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. Copies of the 
Dictionary in the various styles of binding may be ex- 
amined at the Office of The Times; at the Advertising 
Agency of Messrs. STREET & CO., 164 Piccadiliy; or 
at the establishment of Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street. Atany 
of these three addresses orders may be booked. 


PPP NS 





SIXPENCE NET. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINGS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of “ Literary Parables,” 
The Academy.—‘' A volume noticeable for its verbal felicities and straightforward 
thinking.” 
The Star.—“ Best of all is ‘ Kips,’ a perfect pavody of ‘ Bobs.’” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Decidedly witty.” 
The Observer.—“ His ‘ Parables’ made us aware of his strong gift ; his ‘ Parodies’ 
make us endorse our earlier opinions,” 
The Critic.—‘* Mr. Crosland is undoubtedly a poet of parts.” 


The Outlook.—‘ Contains really good and clever stuff. 


And—miracle of 
miracles !—this pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence.” 


*.° Mr. Rudyard Kipling has read ‘OTHER PEOPLE'S 
WINGS? with very great interest and much amusement.” 


LONDON: AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 7 CECIL COURT, 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE, 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants, Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books. 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices, Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London, Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 
Discount Prices, 








‘THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


AUGUST 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConrTAINS : 
| WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT. 


By the Countess of ABERDEEN and 
KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 


THE GENSORSHIP OF THE STAGE IN ENGLAND. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 


_ATHLE TICS FOR POLITICIANS. 
By Sir CHARLES DILKE. 


| _ CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT IN FINLAND. 


By A MEMBER OF THE FINNISH DIET. 
AND OTHER ARTICLES. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, ar Bedford Street, W.C. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides,'—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 

18. » endl ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and Its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, 


Malvern, Horeford, er, Cheltenham, Cc 
Llandrindod Wells ond. ‘the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
curt tte, rcctaes bead te 
H ortmadoc, Criccie je 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwe-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “Particularly good."—Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.' —Leverpoot Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. Cook and E. T. Coox, M.A, 
te. Tue Horets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Langolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers, 











SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 
morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 
as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 
begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. On receipt of 
33d. in stamps the Publisher will post separate 
copies to any address. The Publisher, The Outlook, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


8 tees fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and: 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 











1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and* 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the , Ae the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 


We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 


THE MANAGER, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


A Fourth Art 
THE newest Scrijner is the annual fiction number, which, as is 
only proper, is mainly devoted to the short story. Of the articles, 
perhaps the most interesting is that by Theodore Wores on 
“Japanese Flower Arrangement.” 

“In Japan,” we read, “the art of flower arrangement is as 
highly regarded as music, poetry, or painting ; and, in order that 
one may become expert therein, it is deemed necessary to devote 
quite as much attention, time, and study to this as to any other 
form of art. We look upon flower arrangement in general as 
merely the result of individual taste, but a Japanese regards it 
from a very different point of view. He is governed in this 
accomplishment by numerous and well-defined rules, which can 
only be acquired by long and patient study. It would be im- 
possible without this knowledge to compose an arrangement of 
flowers which would meet with the approval of competent critics. 
It would, in fact, be quite as hopeless as for a musician to compose 
great masterpieces of music without previous training and careful 
study. The art of flower arrangement is not only practised by women 
and girls, but by men as well, for it is an accomplishment indispens- 
able for all who would make any pretence to learning and culture.” 


Flowers in Japan 


And further on we read : “In spite of the fact that flowers are 
so inseparably associated with everything Japanese, it would be a 
mistake to assume that Japan is a land of flowers, for wild, as well 
as garden flowers, are far more profuse in many sections of this 
country. Japan is, however, rich in cultivated flowers that are 
grown in great profusion in garden and nursery in the suburbs of 
all the cities. Flower sellers, carrying their fragrant burdens in 
huge baskets, are met with everywhere, and they are patronised 
by the poor as well as by the rich, for the prices are low enough 
to bring them within the reach of all. Although there are many 
varieties of flowers, few, comparatively, are used in flower arrange- 
ment, for the Japanese limit their choice to those with which they 
are most familiar and such as are most closely associated with the 
different months or seasons, seldom or never using rare or un- 
known flowers. The reason given for this is that a thorough 
knowledge of the character of the flowers and the conditions 
under which they grow is indispensable, in order that a proper 
and effective use of them may be made. The following may be 
mentioned as popular flowers of Japan, and most closely associated 
by the Japanese with the different seasons of the year :—The first 
to appear is the plum blossom, which is hailed with delight as the 
harbinger of spring, and enjoys, therefore, the greatest popularity. 
‘The plum is closely followed by the cherry blossom, which almost 
rivals the former as a favourite. The next, and the last of the 
spring flowers, is the Wistaria. Summer’s flowers include the 
peony, iris, and the lotus; while autumn claims one of the chief 
favourites, the chrysanthemum, and also the morning-glory. 
Winter has no flowers, but here the poetic imagination of the 
Japanese fills the void ; for when trees and landscape are whitened 
with snow, he converts this, in his picturesque fancy, into ‘winter 
flowers,’ and this exquisite love and appreciation of all that nature 
affords in her various phases, is a strongly developed trait, 
<ommon to all classes of Japan.” 


Wisden’s List 


In the Cornhil/ Mr. E. V. Lucas writes engagingly “ Concerning 
Catalogues.” After dwelling on the poetry of the rose list, he 
observes : “ But whereas the poetry of the rose list is lyric, that of 
Wisden’s is epic. The post brought me, one morning last winter, 
* Wisden’s Illustrated Catalogue for 1899,’ with its wonderful array 
of old, scarred, and honourable bats. They stand in eloquent 
pairs, two couples to the page ; they are cracked and splintered, 
and pegged and bound; and on each is the short and simple 
testimony of some mighty cricketer. Cricketers who wriie letters 
do not waste words. ‘The best bat I ever used,’ is the laconic 
tribute paid by poor George Ulyett of Sheffield to a ‘ Crawford’s 
Patent Exceller.’ Six words only, but how tremendous their force ! 
The best bat ever used by that genial giant, now gone for ever, the 
hero of a thousand matches, the darling of Yorkshire’s three 
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ridings, and the terror of every other county! Turning on, 


come upon a bruised and buffeted relic with several black bands, : 


‘This old bat,’ says the inscription, ‘has done wonderful service, 
I played with it both with Lord Sheffield’s and Mr. Stoddart’s 
teams, and three summers at home. It was the best bat I ever 
played with. In first-class cricket alone more than 3,500 runs 
must have been made from it.’ And now it lies idle, resting until 
the day of dissolution. The writer of these words is ‘Johnny’ 
Briggs. Turning on again, Brown’s ‘grave-digger’ is before you 
—the bat with which Brown of Driffield made his 140 for Mr, 
Stoddart’s Australian team in 1895. ‘ Brown often has a look at 
it when he is in London,’ says the catalogue. Had it been mine 
(and my runs) it should never have left my possession. But 
cricketers are more generous than ordinary persons,” concludes 
Mr. Lucas with a becoming modesty. 


An Anglo-Saxon Boudoir 


There is an interesting paper on “ Anglo-Saxon Womanhood” 
in Macmillan this month. After telling us of the regard and 
respect in which the women of King Alfred’s day were held, the 
writer continues : “ The bower of the lady of the house was used 
not only as a bedroom for herself and her husband, but also as a 
council-chamber as well, and was always as richly furnished as 
means and circumstances would permit. Skins of marten, fox, 
and beaver, were thrown over the freshly strewn rushes. Rich 
hangings covered the walls, gay with bright embroidery. In rare 
cases these were of silk, but usually they were of linen, worked 
with quaint designs of birds, beasts, and flowers, in blue, scarlet, 
purple, and green. The stools and chairs were often inlaid, and 
the benches had strange heads carved on them. Then there 
would always be the spinning-wheel, and a frame for weaving 
cloth on, and a rude embroidery frame as well, for the use of the 
mistress and her women. The windows, or eyeholes as they were 
called, were filled with oiled paper instead of glass, or were 
covered with a lattice-work of plaited osiers, through which the 
birds flew in and out at their own sweet pleasure. In the winter 
linen blinds or skins were used to keep out the snow and the rain. 
The bedstead was a low one, with the end at the head slightly 
raised, and linen curtains hung round it. Mattresses were stuffed 
with straw, and the pillow was a quaint thing made of plaited 
straw. There were linen sheets on the beds and furs for counter- 
panes. Mirrors of polished steel were not uncommon, and there 
was always a strong iron, or wooden, chest, in which the money, 
jewels, and other valuables were kept. Rush candles, fixed on 
spiked candlesticks, which were made of bone, silver, or iron, gave 
such a feeble and ineffectual light that it is small wonder 
people went to bed as a rule when it grew dark, irrespective of 
the hour.” 

What Mr. Morley does not Understand 

Writing in the Mational Review, the Rev. W. H. Fitchett 
(author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire”) gives us “‘ The Austra- 
lian View of the South African Crisis.” 
“Mr. John Morley, in a word, has no more imagination than an 
icicle himself, and he thinks that the colonists have just as little! 
As far as what may be called Imperial sympathies are concerned, 
he resembles Shakespeare’s toad : 


‘ Toad, that under cold stone, 

Days and nights hast thirty-one 

Swelter’d venom sleeping got.’ 
And he thinks the Colonies resemble himself in this matter. They 
would look coolly on at a new massacre of Cawnpore, a new 
defence of Lucknow, a new siege of Delhi, and calculate frugally 
whether they ought to spend sixpence in aiding their heroic and 
suffering kinsfolk ! Mr. Morley and politicians of his chilly school 
do not understand that at the spectacle, say, of a new Indian 
mutiny, the rifles in Australia would go off on their own account ! 
The colonists, as a matter of fact, feel that whatever, at any point 
of the horizon no matter how remote, concerns the honour, the 
welfare, the good faith of the Empire, is a matter in which they 
have a right to feel the keenest interest. Does anyone wish that 
the children of England beyond the seas should have a political 
sensibility less keen, more coldly generous, more grudgingly 
patriotic?” 


In passing he observes :. 
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[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 
Moderate inclusive terms, The World, July 20, says: “ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 
SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 
of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
nds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


sition, West Cliff, full +— in sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
ies fi Alderney Dai arm. ‘Telephone 27. 
emia os J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


’ 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 
and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: ‘' A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
toW. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


(ARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. ? 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
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UMMER TRAINS DE LUXE of the INTERNATIONAL 
S SLEEPING CAR COMPANY.—Royan ExpRrEss, direct to 
Royan, &c. CARLSBAD Express, Bayreuth, Carlsbad, &c. LUuCHON 
Express, direct to Luchon. ENGADINE ExpREss, Coire, Lucerne, and 
Interlaken. Sup Express, Madrid and Lisbon. VIENNA—TRIESTE— 
ApazziA ExpreEss.—tTickets and all particulars from 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 








“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “‘ Britannia.”"—Apply to the Rev. the HEap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 








MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Renee a 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
te. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 











Books WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ; 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20; Waverley, 
3 vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £53; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 45; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 
List free.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., freee HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham. 








ITERARY.—Hoop, Dovctas & Howarp (whose advisers include 

Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 

authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References.—Address : Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 


a 


TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B, LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 





Belgium. 
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Zgypt. 
CAIRO vccccccccccccce 








France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ seccceses 

Pr avidin 
CANNES ..esceeeee oo 
be £0bt ne netian 
—— 
FAVRE cccccee 
MARSEILLES...... 
Pe eeesee 
MENTON  cccccecee 


MONTE CARLO... 
BEEGIE cccocevaecccoce 





bb Saadcetsaaseee ° 
And the principal Kiosques on the Pa 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccsccccecce 
FRANKFORT ...+00 
HAMBURG .aeee eee 
WIESBADEN oeeeee 
italy. 
FLORENCE .seecescee 
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GENOA .... 
MILAN . 
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VENICE ..... 
Switzerland. 
BALD sccvecseas ecece 
BERNE ccocccecccce 
GENEVA... scececeee 
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LAUSANNE 
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Stations :— 


ZL, IStaCd: cscccccscce cece 
P, TRGUW cccccccssecese ecco 


F. Diemer..... eccoscecee 
G. G. Zacheria .cccccce 


Maison Mermoz ....0« 
V. Benquet «..-eeeeee ee 
L, Jugand .......cccceee ° 
C.. Bi. POUR acasecctcs ee 
V.. Perrier sccscsccsescs *o 


F. Robaudy .... 
Bourdignon .... 





H. Blancard ........006 
Mme, Dumont......«0« 
Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 
Mme. H. Sinet....... ee 
P. Berthelot .....-c0 eee 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 


BrentanO ssscccceeee sees 
Byron Library .«.....00« 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ........ ° 


Mme, Vve. Timotie... 


Ee, T1ges cccccccccccecece ee 
J. Vaternahm .....60 . 
J. W. Basedow......0. . 
Luck ..cccccesccccccceee oe 


Bocca Fratelli ......00« 
Carlo Pratesi......... ee 


B. Seeber ccccceccecccese 
G. P. Vieusseux ....06 
Luigi Corsanego ....+6 
O. Bertussi ..... . 
Bocca Fratelli ....... ee 
A eee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G, Valette ...ccccccscce ee 
Bocca Fratelli ........ ° 
Loescher & Co, 








Luigi Rossi ...... . 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G, Gandolfo ..... senecee 
Wes ViRMOUE ci cccdscecsss ee 
Carlo Clausen ......006 
POSEG BEO8, ceccscsesces 


oe Se 
Sebastiano Zanco...... 





Festersen & Cie css 
Schmid & Francke ... 





C. EB. Alloth scccccsces e 
George & Co, 

E, Frey cccccccee 
Roussy & Co, 
Doleschal .cccoccocccscce 
A. Gebhardt ......cc00e ° 
Cy B. Faist ccccccccocee 
E. Schlesinger ......+. . 
E. Schlesinger ....... °e 
E. Staempfii ... * 
E. Schlesinger .......+. 








The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 


; And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Buy | Special Continental Representative. 


**THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerte du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depa 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis, 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


ris Boulevards and the Railway 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung, 


8 via Cerretani. 
I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
20 via Tornabuoni, 
Library. 
Station Bookstall. 
Library, piazza del Duomo. 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 
Via del Corso. 
307 via del Corso. 
Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 
21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
19 via di Po. 
Railway Station Bookstal). 
Galerie Subalpina. 
Kiosque, presso San Maren, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 
ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 


Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library, 
Library. 
Library. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THz Outroox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6@. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OrFice! 
43 to 44 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-%. 


Registered Capital = £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 


Boarp oF Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & £: Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co. ae ater S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


BANKERS.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugweli & Co., ‘Limited ; Parr's Bankin; 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis: Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah g, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, hee Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, ~ Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wyn 





Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed ae received at vates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. ° -¥ 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
Subscri Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 
each. Paid and called £750,000. Heceres ae 
—, Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, car 
RANCHES,—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca 
radock, East London, rahamstown, Kites 
wie Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port ] 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. 1 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: 
heehee a Pretoria, Vrijheid. Cue Free State: 
ethlehem, Bl Fau Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Wahoos: East 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

BoarD oF Densctoes. —W. Plentas Blaine, tn, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, E — Ch 7 berlain, Eg,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq.5 A A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort Maguire, E John oung, E <4, 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), Jamey 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the wee Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


nou 





oi 











(LIMITED). 
ESTABLISHED 1837 INCORPORATED 18%, 
Paid-up Capita’ secccesesseeces + $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......++sssscecees 750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s so throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zeala 
i. eee REMITTANCES are made to the 

‘olonie: 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 ii £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951. meles), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUT 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 


LONDON, S.W. 





—— 
—— 





Printed for the OurLooxk PusiisHinG Co., Limited, - | Srottiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and Sout 


Saturday, August 12, 1899. 


Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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